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MOVEMENT OF GROCERIES 
CONTINUES STEADY 


by RAYMOND BRENNAN 


The grocery trade has started the year in a 
relatively strong position. Unit volume of distribu- 
tion at many points has kept about even with the 
1932 record for the same two months, while the 
decline in the dollar total has narrowed perceptibly 
from the percentage of last year. Some of the re- 
duction in retail sales-totals can be attributed to the 
widespread distribution of foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer by various welfare organizations, which make 
purchases direct from manufacturers and canners. 
As in 1932, the bulk of the demand continues to cen- 
ter around the staple grocery items, the price trend 
of which still is downward, although it has been 
checked somewhat, as a better quality of merchan- 
dise is being requested. 

In fact, the trade has experienced so much 
dissatisfaction with price merchandise, in which the 
endeavor was made to sell on the basis of a cheap 
price, that the current trend is strongly back to 
merchandise based on value. The industry now is 
paying more attention to earning a fair profit on 
what is sold than to concentrating on volume of 
sales at any price, as prevailed during the past three 
years. Consumers also are coming back to the popu- 
lar quality articles. As a result, large distributors 
who during the past few years put out merchandise 
under their own brand again are using the popular 
brands in greater quantities. The increased con- 
sumer call for the standard articles is being helped 


by the fact that the manufacturers of these are able 
to lower their prices somewhat, without reducing 
quality. The chief attention of the trade this year 
is being centered on the elimination of profitless 
distribution. 

Unfortunately, many manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, particularly of heavily-nationally adver- 
tised items, had been holding to the illusion that 
wholesale and retail distributors could sell nation- 
ally-advertised commodities at a loss and still make 
a profit. “Loss leaders” may be all right, but every 
distributor is entitled to his overhead and a reason- 
able margin of profit. Any manufacturer or pro- 
ducer who is unwilling to allow his distributors, 
wholesale or retail, to obtain their cost of doing 
business and a small margin of profit is working 
not only a hardship on his distributors, but this 
condition eventually will tend to destroy his own 
business. The wholesale and retail trade, as well as 
the consuming public, are learning rapidly that 
“loss leaders” have no place in the economic struc- 
ture of distribution. Those who are avoiding free 
deals, quantity discounts, and are giving one price 
to all, apparently are encountering the fewest dif- 
ficulties in the conduct of their business. 

Back in 1929, the grocery trade had developed 
a mania for volume. All factors, manufacturers, 
chains, wholesalers, and retailers were striving for 
it. When a sudden shift of conditions made it im- 
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possible to maintain the old-time basis, an effort 
still was made to hold previous sales records at any 
cost. Retailers attempted to sell goods cheaper 
than their neighbors, and great pressure was applied 
upon manufacturers to produce cheaper goods, and 
many fell an easy victim to the appeal, as they also 
were eager to maintain volume. 

This condition continued to a point where 
volume was boosted to a rather high level, but profits 
were being narrowed constantly. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the folly of this has been impressed upon all 
branches of the trade, and the pendulum is begin- 
ning to swing in the other direction. Since the first 
of the year, there has been a decided shrinkage in 
the movement of “loss leaders,” as manufacturers 
have been quick to realize that stockholders are 
looking for profits, and these cannot be made when 
a large percentage of their merchandise is sold at 
a loss. 

Inventories generally are at the lowest level 
in the last four years, and replacements are being 


CURTAILMENT OF “Loss ff] made cautiously 


LEADERS” ENCOURAGING ff] 0th by wholesalers 
and retailers. Trial 


orders are frequent to test out consumer preference, 
with reorders confined to the most popular items. 
In canned goods, stocks of peas, corn, tomatoes, 
green and wax beans, peaches, pears, and pineapples, 


the seven leading staple articles, in the hands of., 


canners on January 1 were, in the aggregate, nearly 
one-fourth lower than those on the same date of 
1932. While stocks of canned tomatoes on January 
1 in the hands of canners were 3 per cent larger 
than they were a year ago, this is accounted for by 
the short pack of 1931. Stocks of the other six items 
were lower than on January 1, 1932, the net decline 
in the number of cases on hand for the seven items, 
as a whole, being 
about 23 per cent. 
Stocks on hand were 
reduced by a wide 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE GROCERY PRICES * 
(The Average for 1921 is Taken as 100) 


tailment of the movement from the farms and re- 
sulted in sharp rallies in prices of a number of 
canned goods items. A recent survey revealed that 
canned vegetables and fruits sold by grocery chains 
under their own label generally are a little lower 
in grade than the products distributed by nationally- 
advertising manufacturers, and that both of these 
are somewhat higher in quality than the products 
of non-nationally advertising manufacturers. 

An analysis of the way in which some of the 
principal groups of grocery commodities compare 
as to amount of store capital invested in these and 
the share of total sales produced by each, shows 
that fresh meats return 17.8 per cent of gross sales 
on 3.6 per cent of total inventory investment, while 
smoked meats returned 10.3 per cent of sales on 2.6 
per cent of inventory. Fresh fruits and vegetables, 
on the other hand, produce 10.9 per cent of sales on 
2.8 per cent of inventory, while canned vegetables 
yield 3.9 per cent of sales on 11.3 per cent of in- 
ventory. Canned fruits return approximately 0.8 
per cent of sales on 5.2 per cent of stock investment. 

The highest annual turnover is in dairy prod- 
ucts, with a record of 114.0 times recorded, while 
the next in rank is fresh meats, with 97.2 times, fol- 
lowed by fresh vegetables, with 78.1 times, and 
smoked meats, with 77.4 times. The lowest turnover 


TREND TO BETTER is in canned goods, with 


4.9 times during the year. 
Sane Saree Good display, wide va- 


riety of products, and a reputation for fresh palat- 
able foods, are the three most important factors for 
the successful retail distribution of groceries. 
Although exports of foodstuffs from the 
United States in 1932 declined about one-third in 
value from the total of the year preceding, foreign 
sales reached a total of $242,000,000, representing a 
surplus lifted from 
the domestic mar- 
ket. The demand 
for canned goods 
was particularly 





margin from the 125 
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uninterrupted flow 
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heavy. The exports 
of canned salmon, 
for instance, reach- 
ed 32,610,000 pounds, 
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an increase of more 
than 33 per cent 
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fundamentally to the United King- 
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a dom. More ham was 
exported than any 
other meat, totalling 
65,218,000 pounds, 
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Kingdom and Cuba 
the chief buyers. 


During the Summer of 1982 the price trend made a sharp upswing, the index number 
cold weather and reaching 70.0 in September, which was nearly on a level with the year’s high point. Peanut exports of 
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large as the previous year’s, but exports of dairy 
products declined nearly 45 per cent. While canned 
peaches, apricots, and applesauce exports increased, 
smaller shipments of other varieties of canned fruit 
offset this gain. 

The general tendency in buying at Boston 
seems to favor bulk staple lines, in preference to 
well-advertised packaged goods, because these are 
cheaper. Prices seem to be at a standstill, and it is 
the general feeling that the drop has about run its 
course. Any change at all should be in the upward 
direction, because in a great many cases goods now 
are priced at or below the cost of production. Col- 
lections, both wholesale and retail, seem to be at 
their worst, with slowness particularly marked since 
the first of the year. The outlook is far from favor- 
able, and every one lives in hope that the new ad- 
ministration may be able to effect some change for 
the better. Boston is not a producing section for 
groceries, its activities being identified with the 
distributing field. 

Although prices of groceries in the Philadel- 
phia district are low, changes are not being made in 
the upward direction, and each week there are more 
declines than advances recorded. Current buying 
largely is for immediate needs, and it is difficult to 
stimulate volume. The little progress which is be- 
ing made in this direction is being achieved by the 
use of specials sold at about cost or slightly less. 
The sale of higher-priced products, which may be 
characterized as luxuries or semi-luxuries, is 
limited, as movement is confined almost exclusively 
to the lower-priced staple products, the surplus of 
which is small in primary markets. 

It is difficult to make collections; in fact, 
more difficult than at any time during the past three 
years. Volume could be increased by a wide mar- 
gin, if grocers were willing to permit a relaxation 
of their current strict credit policies, as an enor- 
mous amount of business is being refused because 
WHOLESALERS WITHSTANDING {j, © Poor credit 
CHAIN-STORE ENCROACHMENT i ioiteaeeaes 

| Situation is 
due primarily to two conditions: First, the re- 
tailers have been too lenient in granting credit to 
their customers, who are not meeting their obliga- 
tions promptly; second, the delay which retailers 
are experiencing in securing payment from the 
State and city for welfare orders. The first con- 
dition applies particularly to that type of store 
which gives credit, while the second one applies to 
both the credit and the cash-and-carry types. 

While it is true that the gradual expansion 
of the chain-store system is encroaching on the 
volume of the wholesale grocer, the latter firms at 
Baltimore report that the 1932 turnover showed an 
increase ranging from 5 to 8 per cent over the 1931 
figures. This headway is attributed largely to the 
adoption of more aggressive methods, and the re- 
adjustment of overhead on the part of the whole- 
salers. The bulk of the volume was represented by 





the sale of staples, fancy groceries being in less de- 


mand than in former years. Moreover, collections 
are being made closely, because of the narrowness 
of profit margins. The unemployment situation has 
affected this line somewhat adversely, but a more 
potent factor has been the element of competition. 

Unit deliveries of groceries at Atlanta have 
decreased about 10 to 15 per cent, with a monetary 
decrease of about 15 per cent, as compared with 
those for the corresponding two months of 1932, 
and the trend still is downward in a number of 
articles. The demand is for moderate-priced brands. 
Collections are only fair. There is no indication of 
any immediate improvement in demand. 

Both wholesalers and retailers of groceries 
and other food products at Birmingham report fur- 
ther sales recessions during the first two months of 
the current year. Volume is about 20 per cent less 
than it was for the corresponding period of 1932. 
This sales decrease has been accompanied by in- 
creasingly slow collections. Sharp competition also 
has been instrumental in reducing profits to a very 
low level. Price trends are moderately downward. 

A recent survey of the grocery trade in the 
St. Louis district indicates that conditions are open 
to some improvement. Large grocery concerns re- 
port dollar volume for 1932 to be approximately 12.7 
per cent lower than that of the preceding year. 
Unit volume, it is indicated, has increased slightly. 


DOWNWARD PRICE Demand has centered in 


staple items, with low- 
ee priced goods predominat- 


ing. Stocks of both wholesalers and retailers are 
reported to be from 10 to 20 per cent smaller than 
at this time last year. This is a reflection of the 
careful buying of retail grocers, and the curtailment 
of demand on the part of the ordinary consumer. ' 
General business conditions are cited in almost 
every instance as the cause of declining retail sales. 
Wholesalers report collections as slow to fair. The 
collection situation apparently has not changed 
during the past year. Of the numerous grocers con- 
sulted, few appeared willing to make any predic- 
tions relative to the future, although prospects 
generally are regarded as favorable. 

Considering general business conditions, the 
grocery trade continues in a relatively strong posi- 
tion at Cincinnati. In point of sales, there was a 
decline ranging from 12 to 15 per cent during 1932, 
by comparison with the volume transacted in 1931. 
Since the new year has started, conditions in this 
line have not improved materially; in fact, further 
declines have been recorded for some divisions. -A 
portion of the reduction in sales is attributed to the 
widespread distribution of foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer by various welfare organizations, which make 
purchases direct from manufacturers and canners. 
The price trend continues downward, reduction dur- 
ing 1932 averaging from 25 to 30 per cent less than 
the 1931 quotations. Wholesalers are scrutinizing 
accounts more closely, insisting upon strict adher- 
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ence to regular terms; as a result, collections are 
becoming more prompt. 

Wholesale grocery sales at Cleveland de- 
clined all during 1932, due to a combination of lower 
consumer demand and progressive recession in unit 
prices. Onan average, wholesale grocery sales were 
about 22 per cent below those of the previous year, 
and this ratio is applicable now in comparison with 
the record of 1932 for the first two months of the 
current year. Wholesale buying has been extremely 
cautious, because of uncertain price conditions. 
Sales of the larger chain stores have held up well, 
being only 8 per cent below those of last year at 
this time. Careful inventory control also char- 
acterizes all the well-managed retail stores. Reduc- 
tion of expenses, particularly rent, has enabled 
many retailers to avoid embarrassing losses dur- 
ing 1932. 

There is a growing tendency in Detroit to 
hold grocery trading, both retail and wholesale, to 
a cash basis. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
business is dominated by chain stores, that buy in 
primary markets, giving these a price advantage 
over the independent stores. Inter-chain compe- 
tition has become a factor of steadily-increasing 
importance. Unable to meet chain prices generally, 
unit grocers have improved methods of merchan- 
dising and store operation by offering a variety of 
services and closer individual attention to cus- 
tomers. Collections are good, being on a weekly 
basis in most cases. 

Retail grocery sales in the Twin Cities, as 
gauged by wholesale purchases, are slightly under 
the tonnage of a year ago at this period, while the 


FAILURE RECORD decrease in terms of dol- 


MORE FAVORABLE lars is, of course, some- 
what greater. Sales in 


country districts are more spotted and in some 
localities are off considerably. This continues to 
be an important flour-manufacturing center. Cur- 
rent sales and production are running about 35 per 
cent of capacity and is slightly under the record of 
a year ago. The demand for products of the several 
breakfast cereal manufacturers is more nearly nor- 
mal due, in part, to aggressive national advertising. 

Some of the trade associations now are con- 
ducting a campaign to stimulate the keeping of 
better store records by retail grocers as one of the 
essentials to successful business conduct. For, it 
has been found that of all the grocery, meat, bakery, 
and delicatessen store failures last year nearly 26 
per cent kept no books at all, while an additional 37 
per cent kept records declared to be inadequate, and 
nearly 54 per cent of the grocery store group took 
no stock inventories. 

While the unwillingness of the trade to make 
any relaxation in the strict credit policies adopted 
has curtailed volume of sales, it has resulted in 
curbing any strong upswing in the insolvency rec- 
ord. Even though the number of failures in the 
industry in 1932 rose to 3,259 from the total of 2,982 
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that appeared in the 1931 compilation of R. G. Dun 
& Co., this was a gain of only 8.5 per cent, while the 
defaulted indebtedness of $35,663,339, represented 
an increase of but 19.4 per cent over the 1931 total 
of $28,728,287. 


Retail Grocers 





Year Number Liabilities 
SS ca avd orc wintSele dd cma g ey wee 1,361 $8,650,965 
DEW A dic6d Ceeuseecsuon she weate 1,376 11,738,934 
io hors aie: occepii-cace es Oa mee 1,813 13,500,927 
DORs ccs cicekaechan sn wewetad 1,878 14,923,164 
Retail Groceries and Meats 
Year Number Liabilities 
Do RRR phe sear an ca, An 449 $2,842,045 
DEE errr err ee Cr. 497 4,499,245 
DR c tcvcvavesneratdsexeokeks 729 6,839,050 
DUNG is cased cenvewn Dns wae 850 9,262,194 
Delicatessen Stores 
Year Number Liabilities 
We oo Sotho Chae eeeicnatees 51 $462,100 
Sea rikeeaee sees evwawdsenns 66 465,500 
Se tscccadeciveunaeeeteewes 75 670,612 
Ds a0. de pekerccddigsind gahuns 123 836,762 
Retail Fruit Stores 
Year Number Liabilities 
SE ck cid Ora neees eaten eene 10 ,644,18% 
SS cade bandiecnsvetsucens 113 1,225,479 
rrr rr eer 114 1,496,500 
SK ss beosderisnesaccbeneenes 117 1,482,815 
Wholesale Grocers 
Year Number Liabilities 
D0 Arrears rer 42 $1,528,300 
SUNG oa cee Rede rw cheese wus 35 1,283,000 
Wee ith eactccsadeuaenee ewes 93 1,924,576 
DS 6 ivene cs batensewnseueee 121 4,026,132 
Wholesalers of Produce 
Year Number Liabilities 
GU ko a ain cccdwn eed names + $137,700 
pA ee eee eee ree & 18 234,500 
SO ices cera cervouneeadenus 45 690,500 
NG ae cd cox cxvsceet as gnama 75 2,358,526 
Retailers of Produce 
Year Number Liabilities 
Wiese Soe Ara cae ean eae 8: $1,464,002 
Rn oc a x Bae watlenmes 102 1,206,600 
ta pr irseer se ee 90 1,709,551 
BOM oo cra e wk eae tte Aare 71 1,257,796 
Canners 
(Fruits and Vegetables) 
Year Number Liabilities 
S645 wa he dclee cha vecweeons 11 663,700 
A ea Ae aoe ees 5 1,460,814 
UREA Ga Cade Ha ca arene ae 23 1,896,576 
BUG aia teraz clsiane aici accle wetae arent 24 1,516,010 
NOTICE 


Dun’s Review each week carries a current 
detailed survey of an important industry. A total 
of twenty-one different lines are reported in this 
way, each being covered at least twice in the course 
of the year. 

The next review of the Grocery Trade will 
be published in the July 22nd issue of Dun’s Review. 

Next week—March 4th—the subject of the 
special survey will be Furs. 

These industries will be surveyed in this 


Dairy Hardware 

Furniture Paint and Wallpaper 
Rubber Goods Dry Goods 

Paper Boxes Paper 

Clothing ; Automobiles 

Farm Equipment Drugs 

Jewelry 


Plumbing Supplies 
Shoe and Leather 
Building 


Electrical Supplies 
Iron and Steel 
Radio 











CONFIDENCE DOMINATES 
GROCERY CONVENTION 


By MILTON W. GRIGGS 
President, National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
of the United States 


Even to the casual observer, the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, the headquarters of the 1933 
Annual Convention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, must have seemed a remark- 
ably busy place during the January meeting. Toa 
wholesale grocer, or a supplier of wholesale grocers, 
the re-awakened interest 
in the wholesale grocer 
and his national trade or- 
ganization was most con- 
vincing. To anyone who 
attended the opening and 
closing meetings of the 
Executive and Advisory 
Committees, the two 
breakfast meetings, 
crowding the dining 
rooms at eight o’clock in 
the morning (one an “Old 
Guard” breakfast, spon- 
sored and arranged by 
Theodore Whitmarsh, 
and the other devoted to 
“Retailer Relationships” 
under the able direction 
of Charles B. Jordan), 
the regular sessions of 
the Convention, the lun- 
cheon meeting devoted to 
Legislative matters and 
attended by a most rep- 
resentative group of 
manufacturers and sup- 
pliers to the wholesale 
grocer, the informal meet- 
ings in the adjoining suites of the President and the 
“Old Guard,” the soundness of the industry as a 
whole, the intelligence with which its members were 
meeting its problems and their faith in and loyalty 
to their Association was truly impressive. 

Wholesale grocers, like all other business 
men, had their troubles in 1932. But compared to 
other industries, they were well off, and they were 
looking to the future with optimism. Some came 
to the Convention to compare notes with others 
whose judgment they valued, and to find out from 
them how problems were being met in different 
sections of the country. They found out that 
troubles were not confined to any one section. 





Milton W. Griggs, President, National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
of the United States 


The greater number came to take part in the 
Convention Program, to contribute to it, or to 
learn from it. 

There were many evidences that wholesalers 
generally were doing their jobs better. In their 
relationship with each other, there was a new 
feeling of cooperation, 
and admiration for the 
ones who were making 
the greatest improvement 
in the business of distri- 
buting groceries at whole- 
sale, and interest in every 
new method or plan. But 
the greatest change was 
evident in the progress of 
the wholesaler-retailer re- 
lationship, a tremendous 
growth of the fundamen- 
tal idea that the whole- 
saler can only prosper to 
the extent that his retail 
customers prosper, and 
that real progress can 
only be made by a rela- 
tionship that improves 
the retailer’s own me- 
thods of doing business, 
and at the same time im- 
proves the wholesaler’s 
service to the retailer and 
reduces the cost of that 
service. 

A greater number 
of manufacturers’ and 
suppliers’ representatives attended the Convention 
than ever before. This was extremely gratifying be- 
cause it recognized the fact that the wholesaler is no 
longer in a position of defense, if he ever was, but 
is in a continually stronger position, and represents 
a main avenue of distribution which must be taken 
into account more seriously than ever before in the 
manufacturers’ and suppliers’ plans and policies if 
they are to have their products moved in increasing 
volume through the cheapest and most efficient 
service. Their presence at the Legislative Service 
Luncheon, and particularly the impressive list of 
cooperators which was read at that luncheon, was 

concluded on page 27 
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CREDIT AND THE 
WHOLESALE GROCER 


by A. D. WHITESIDE, President, R. G. Dun & Co. 


Mr. A. D. Whiteside, president of R. G. Dun & Co., spoke at the meeting of the 
Annual Convention of the National Wholesale Grocers Association which was held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday morning January 24, 1933. 


The complete outline of Mr. Whiteside’s discussion of “Credit And The Whole- 
sale Grocer” is reprinted on this and following pages. 


It is presumptive for a man who has not lived 
in and who has not been successful in any given 
Industry to attempt to speak authoritatively on spe- 
cific questions peculiar to the Trade in which he has 
not had that intimate business life relationship. 


Organization Work 


But irrespective of the fact that I have never 
been associated with the largest Industry in the 
country—that which has to do with Food Stuffs— 
I have been somewhat instrumental in organizing 
three Institutes, and I ended by serving as Presi- 
dent of the Wool Institute for three full years— 
until action by the Government under the Anti- 
Trust Laws caused its dissolution in 1931. 


All Industries Have Fundamentals in Common 


I think we recognize that the fundamentals 
which apply to the success or failure of all Indus- 
tries are analogous. 

While I was associated with the Wool Insti- 
tute, which was one of the Pioneers in that new 
type Trade Association at the time it was organized, 
a number of Trade Association Officials and im- 
portant men in various Industries related to me 
their trials and tribulations. 


Every Industry Has and Has Had Its Troubles 


I found that with minor differences, even 
during the period of abnormal prosperity, that is 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929, that Industries were facing 
a crisis, although frankly I did not recognize that 
their period of greatest hardship was immediately 
before them. 


Wool Institute 


I am confident that every Member of the 
Wool Institute felt that the difficulties of that 
Industry, which had existed all during the pros- 
perous period succeeding the first deflation after 
the War, were unique with them. 

And in the light of my later experiences, I 
am confident that the Woolen and Worsted Indus- 
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try was the first to recognize the existence of 
“Profitless Prosperity”. 





Industries today are so constituted and so 
set up from a production standpoint that, until 
measures of correction are adopted, it will be im- 
possible to prevent wide fluctuations in general 
business conditions in the future, such as we have 
experienced in the past, and through which we are 
now going. 


Your Situation Similar to that of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Industry Fifteen Years Ago 


In the business which I owned from 1912 on, 
we specialized in reporting on the Wholesaler of 
Dry Goods, so I was peculiarly interested in the 
welfare of the Wholesaler in our scheme of Dis- 
tribution at least as far as Textiles were concerned. 

For 25 years I have discussed the functions 
of the Wholesaler with representative Wholesalers, 
with large Retailers and with the Distributors sell- 
ing the Wholesalers in that Trade. 


Their Problem Very Similar to Yours 

The problem of the Wholesaler of Dry Goods 
is very similar to yours in many respects. 

They deal in a necessity, but not to the degree 
which you do. 

They are in competition with the Chain 
Store, but not to the extent that you are. 

In a modified way, your problem is their 
problem. 

So perhaps we have more in common than 
would appear on the surface. 


Profits Difficult at Present 


In the last analysis, the Merchants and the 
Manufacturers of this country are deeply con- 
cerned because it is far more difficult to make a 
profit under existing conditions than it was under 
the conditions that existed a few years ago. 

It is true that Commercial Concerns are mak- 
ing far less profit than they made in the period 
1925-1929. 








Only Fifty Per Cent Made a Profit Then 


But we should bear in mind that of all of 
the Corporate Units in the United States approxi- 
mately only 50% were operating profitably at the 
peak of our prosperity. I venture to say without 
actual facts to support this statement, that the num- 
ber of Corporate Units which are now making a 
profit is approximately 25% of those in existence 
and that the average profits made by even those in 
considerably lower than it was in 1929. 

But the fact remains that at no time do a 
large majority of our Merchants and Manufacturers 
conduct their business on a profitable basis. 


Failures 


Before reaching your specific problem, I 
should point out to you a trend in the failure 
record which has not been sufficiently emphasized 
by Economists. 

During the periods of greatest prosperity in 
this country 1% of all of the Mercantile Concerns 
fail each year, that is an average of 22,000 concerns 
fail out of a total of 2,250,000 in active Commercial 
business. 

The peak of failures for all time so far was 
reached in 1932 when 31,890 concerns failed out of 
a total of 2,235,000 Commercial Units. 

The comparison of failures between the year 
of unprecedented prosperity—1929—and the year 
of our deepest depression—1932—showed only a 
50% increase. 

To me that is extremely significant in that 
the percentage did not rise to a higher figure. 

I cannot think that this country is not funda- 
mentally sound while 9814% of all of our business 
concerns, large and small, from one end of this coun- 
try to the other, continue to meet their obligations. 





I am particularly impressed by the fact that 
for the first time since 1929 for three consecutive 
months, those at the close of the year 1932, the 
number of failures throughout the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, declined 6.8% in 
comparison with the corresponding three months 
in 1931. 

If experience in reading trends has any sig- 
nificance whatever, and if this prevailing failure 
trend holds for the first quarter of 1933, I am 
strongly of the opinion that we shall find that we 
have passed through the bottom of the depression, 
and that we shall, early this Spring, provided that 
that trend holds, be at the brink of an expanding 
Market. 

Manufacturing Failures 

Another very significant point in regard to 
failures lies in the fact that of our Manufacturing 
Units 5.3% failed in 1932, while of our Whole- 
salers and Retailers only 1.1% were unable to con- 





tinue in business in the most difficult year in our 
business experience. 


Failures—Cause and Effect 


At the beginning of a crisis, the epidemic of 
failures causes other failures—failures are con- 
tagious. 

The slackening of failures shows that the epi- 
demic has run its course, and that the weak ones 
which could not stand the severity of the attack 
have been weeded out—until the point is reached 
where the business mortality again becomes normal. 


Wholesalers Have an Advantage Over Manufac- 
turers in Organization Work 


I have brought out the point about the greater 
percentage of failures among Manufacturers in 
comparison with Wholesalers and Retailers to 
demonstrate, if possible, to you the fact that Insti- 
tutional and Co-Operative effort is not as difficult 
among Wholesalers and Retailers as it is with 
Manufacturers, and for that reason I caution you 
not to be discouraged if you find difficulty in work- 
ing out your problems collectively through taking 
as examples other Institutes, which have been prin- 
cipally confined to Manufacturing Groups, which 
have not succeeded. 


Your Problem 


I can distinctly recall the period preceding 
the War, when the buyer had little or no knowledge 
of production capacity of either Raw Materials or 
Manufactured Products. 

Between 1900 and 1914 I can remember that 
on at least three occasions buyers were stampeded 
into placing orders at abnormally high prices be- 
cause they were led to believe that there was a 
shortage of supplies—which did not exist. 


Competition 


The primary obstacle in your problem is that 
of Competition and its resulting obstructions to 
profits. 

If it is, and I am firmly convinced that that 
is the fact, your problems in many respects are 
similar to those of every other Industry in the 
United States, but you have advantages which few 
or no other Industries possess. 

Your competition openly cuts prices—se- 
cretly gives inside prices—flagrantly ignores sound 
fundamental credit principles, and transgresses 
every other rule of ethics and the law of economics. 

But all competition in all Industries acts ex- 
actly the same to a greater or lesser degree. 


Your Position in Industry 


Your position in your Industry or any other 
has advantages over either the Producer or the 
Retailer. You have advantages over the Producer 
because your method of operation is more simpli- 
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fied, and you have not the processing or the con- 
version problem with which to contend. 

Your problem relative to that of the Retailer, 
from an organization standpoint, is stronger because 
the number of Units is at least fifty times smaller. 

And Industries consisting of the largest num- 
ber of units have the greatest difficulty in stabiliz- 
ing their market or their business conduct. 


Your Particular Problems 


1. Perhaps your greatest difficulty lies in the 
competition which you have with the 
CHAIN STORE, that is, which the Mar- 
ket for your Product has in competing 
with the Chain Store, which has been pe- 
culiarly aggravated in a few respects dur- 
ing this Depression. 


2. Your second difficulty is due to the fact 
that it requires little or no technical 
ability or business experience for your 
customers or competitors of your cus- 
tomers to start in business. 


Retailing is Simplest Form of Commercial Activity 


The Retail Grocer is futdamentally the 
most natural and the least difficult form of Retail 
Activity. 

So taking it all in all, the Market for your 
Product is highly competitive in every sense of the 
word and will unquestionably continue to be so 
indefinitely. 


This Weakness Your Strength 


But this very weakness may be converted 
into strength by those who possess the ingenuity to 
develop your great resources. 

Briefly, these are five of the Fundamental 
Factors which may underlie all reasoning in con- 
nection with your relationship with the Retail 
Grocer— 


1. From an Economic Standpoint, you are a 
vital link in the scheme of distribution 
between the primary Producers and the 
Consumer — at least in Non-Perishable 
Products. 


2. The Products which you handle from a 
Collective Standpoint supersede as a 
necessity to livelihood all other require- 
ments. 


3. Constant, and in many instances, literally, 
daily replacement creates a minimum de- 
mand as an absolute necessity, irrespec- 
tive of current conditions. 


4. Many of your Products are so standard- 
ized that the Retailer must attract the 
Consumer exactly as though he were sell- 
ing Postage Stamps. 
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5. The function of the Retail Grocer is the 
simplest form of Commercial Activity in 
the most natural field of Mercantile hu- 
man endeavor, because he is supplying 
the primary necessities to individuals of 
all classes, under all conditions. 


1. 


You are a VITAL FACTOR in the CHAIN 
DISTRIBUTION at least for NON-PERISH- 
ABLE PRODUCTS. 

This first point requires little or no argu- 
ment. A few Nationally advertised brands may ob- 
tain and continue to carry on National Distribution 
to the Retailer, but from an Economic Standpoint it 
appears obvious that, providing the Wholesaler ful- 
fills his logical function, the distributing process 
gravitates to or remains with your Division of your 
Industry. 

2. 


The PRODUCTS which you handle, from a 
COLLECTIVE STANDPOINT, SUPERSEDE as 
a necessity to Livelihood ALL OTHER RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

No exposition is necessary to prove that you 
handle collectively the most essential absolute re- 
quirement to all classes of people. 


3. 


CONSTANT, and in many instances, literally 
DAILY REPLACEMENT CREATES A MINI- 
MUM DEMAND AS AN ABSOLUTE NECES- 
SITY, irrespective of Current Conditions. 

We all realize today that the compelling 
force that still exists in Commercial Activity hinges 
upon replacement requirements, and in that respect 
the Food Stuff Industry is in a unique position. 


4. 


MANY of YOUR PRODUCTS are so 
STANDARDIZED that the RETAILER MUST 
ATTRACT THE CONSUMER exactly as though 
he WERE SELLING POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Your Product is as Standardized as Postage 
Stamps in many instances. 

National Brands have been so widely adver- 
tised and in many instances made the football of 
competition to a point at which their selling price 
is standardized in the minds of the Consumers ex- 
actly as though they were Postage Stamps. 

These facts must be taken into consideration, 
and these Products, provided the Consumer is aware 
of the facts, used for the same purpose in commerce 
as the Postage Stamp is sold by the Stationery 
Store, the Drug Store, or any other Purveyor cater- 
ing to the Good Will of the Consumer. 


Moran and Mack 


It might be informing to recall the dialogue 
between Moran and Mack about raising and selling 
hogs which were bought in August and sold in April 





of the following year for the same price paid for 
them in August. Fortunately, Mack pointed out 
to Moran that he must have “lost money in the 
transaction” and Moran conceded immediately that 
he “had found that out.” 

That incident is quite significant, for it may 
be taken in two ways, as in modern business it is 
often good business to assume a loss on one or more 
Products to gain the Good Will of 'the Public, pro- 
vided the seller accurately calculates the exact loss 
to be absorbed and offset by the profit to be ob- 
tained from the sale of other goods. 

In the Food Stuff Industry we cannot ignore 
the Service which is rendered and appreciated by 
the Consumer in meeting their convenience by sell- 
ing “Postage Stamp Products,” on which they 
recognize that no profit can possibly be made by 
the Retailer. 

5. 


RETAIL GROCER SIMPLEST FORM OF 
RETAIL ACTIVITY IN TWO PRIMARY RE- 
SPECTS. 

This fact, for I believe that we are in accord 
in conceding that this statement is a fact, is the 
fundamental of 


Your Credit Problem 


As this is the simplest form of Commercial 
Activity many incompetents enter this, the largest 
field for Retail endeavor, and this situation gives 
you an opportunity to develop Credit Intelligence 
along the most constructive lines—for your Credit 
Problem is that of judging Human Nature to a 
greater degree than that of any other class of busi- 
ness establishment excepting those dealing directly 
with the Consumer. 

With this tremendous field open before you, 
your Credit judgment must be exercised toward 
selectivity, for your success depends upon your 
ability to weed out from an almost unlimited num- 
ber of outlets those who will succeed—and success 
is not necessarily indicated by size at any given 
time. 

Your Credit Problem is one that requires very 
great intelligence and a very great understanding 
of people, because you are dealing with units of all 
sizes, and you are dealing with your customers on 
a basis of Personal Relationship to a greater degree 
than required by any other Division of Industry. 

Your Credit Man must know your Market, 
and he must judge your customers individually and 
relatively, for your development and expansion will 
depend upon their selection of your customers in 
each Town or City. 

And these Credit Men should be given very 
broad latitude and they must understand the Con- 
sumer Relationship if they are to know that your 
customers have established the proper contacts in 
their local communities. 





This cannot be done solely by desk work. It 
requires constant and intimate relationship between 
your Credit Department and your Retailers. 

Naturally, your Collection Policy and your 
consistency and judgment in handling delinquent 
accounts will have an important bearing on your 
profits. 


Returns from Credit Questionnaire 


As the returns from the Credit Questionaires 
have been tabulated and will be distributed to all 
Wholesale Grocers who participated in the Survey 
by contributing their information, I shall not com- 
ment in detail on the results of these returns. 

I may say that, taking them as a whole, they 
show a lack of uniformity in the answers to every 
question, just as might have been expected. 

There is only one outstanding conclusion 
which may be drawn from an analysis of these 
figures. 

That is regarding the 


Voluntary Chains 


I am inclined to believe, from an analysis of 
the returns which have been submitted and from 
the conversations which I have held with primary 
Producers and Wholesalers of all classes, that the 
Voluntary Chain is the answer to your major 
problem. 

And I am further definitely of the opinion, 
although I know that there are two schools of 
thought of which the exponents are in a far better 
position than myself to pass correct judgment— 
that the Voluntary Chain headed by the Wholesale 
Grocer is preferable to the Voluntary Chain con- 
trolled by the Retailers. 

But as to the refinements required in the 
functioning of the Voluntary Chain, I am not ina 
position to express an authoritative opinion. 

It appears to me, with emphasis given to 
Research and to the study of Broad Policies, that 
the Controlling Unit should be the Wholesaler. 

The success of the Voluntary Chain will come 
through trial and error, but it seems to me to be 
the logical answer to the Chain Store, and that it 
may be the ultimate answer to the future of the 
Wholesaler. 

For the Voluntary Chain gives scope to In- 
dividuality, Originality, Elasticity and Industrious- 
ness, based on Self Interest, which is absolutely 
essential in modern American business. 

The people of America are not going to live 
according to formula on Postage Stamp Products 
or dress in Uniforms. 

The Voluntary Chain has a tremendous field 
for the selectivity of its Retail Outlets. 


New York Metropolitan Area 


In the New York Metropolitan Area alone 
there are 250 Wholesalers doing an Annual business 
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of $320,000,000, with 23,000 Retail Customers, and 
of these only 1,600 are in first grade credit, 12,000 
in fairly good credit, and 10,000 in poor credit. 


Independent Wholesaler 


If there is, as in all probability there may be, 
a decided swing toward Voluntary Chains, the field 
for the Independent Wholesaler will be cleared to 
a great extent, and it may well be that their future 
for several years at least will be more profitable than 
it has been in the past. 

All retailing of Food Stuffs will not be and 
perhaps never will be confined entirely to Chains 
of any form, so the Independent Retailer will al- 
ways be a large Outlet for the Independent Whole- 
saler. 

I only have one primary suggestion to make 
to the Independent Wholesaler and that is—that his 
most serious consideration should be a study of the 
limit of the Territorial Market to be covered, for I 
believe that that is one of the important secrets of 
success or failure of the Independent Wholesaler 
in any Division of Industry. 

The secondary thought which Independent 
Wholesalers should always bear in mind is that they 
must fulfill their logical function as it relates not 
only to their Customer, but to their sources of 
supply. 

Their function is that of Service, and the 
Service must be performed in the interest of the 
Sources of Supply as well as that of the Retailer. 


Conclusions Regarding the Particular Problems of 
the Wholesalers of Groceries and Food Stuffs 
Naturally, you have functional Divisions 
which are common to all Merchants— 
1. Accurate Accounting 
2. Constructive Credits on a peculiarly 
Human Basis 
3. Buying 
Selling 
5. Services and Research 


ACCURATE ACCOUNTING 


Your Accounting, as it is not complicated by 
the Manufacturing process should not be difficult, 
but it should be absolutely accurate to the last 
penny in figuring the profit or loss in every phase 
of your Activities. 


CREDITS 


Your Credits are peculiarly personal and re- 
quire constant contact to as great a degree as any 
Credit Problem of which I am informed. 


BUYING 


Your buying, of course, is controlled to a 
great extent by Consumer Demand and Accurate 
Records of daily consumption, but your buyers 
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must exhaust every possibility of increasing the 
Sales of your Retailers, which in turn reacts to your 
very great advantage. 

Your buying requires an exact knowledge of 
the daily sales of your customers, and an endless 
search for new and better products on which your 
Customers may build their Consumer Good Will, 
resulting in an expansion of Sales and in increased 


Profits. 


SELLING 

Selling is always the crux of the situation, 
but buying by Wholesalers, as with all business, is 
a large factor in successful selling. And with the 
Wholesaler Buying, Selling and Credits are closely 
intertwined and must dovetail in their functioning. 


SERVICES AND RESEARCH 

The question of Service has to do with all of 
the Sub-Divisions of your Activities mentioned, as 
on this one point you are made or broken, for 
Service is the key note of success in every business 
today, not lip Service, but actual, constructive, pro- 
gressive Service. 

Service has to do with delivery, display and 
suggestive help to the Retailer. 

While Service and Research tie in together, 
your Research Work will be of paramount impor- 
tance in the future development of the Service 
which you render on which the success of your 
business will hinge. 





Perhaps I am over-stepping my prerogative 
in attempting to look into the future, particularly 
under existing conditions, but in your case I feel 
that several points which are obvious to all of us 
might bear reiteration. 


1. I believe that your Market is fairly well 

cleared from the standpoint of business 
mortality, and the only cautionary com- 
ment which I might make in that connec- 
tion is that there will be, as there has been, 
an influx of small Food Stuff Retailers 
because it is an extremely easy line to 
enter, and because those participating in 
it know that they can, to a great degree, 
live off their Stocks. 
And I am disposed to think that many of 
these individuals going into your line as 
Retailers will not properly figure the ex- 
tent to which they may go in their per- 
sonal consumption of their products. 


2. The Raw Materials back of you—those in 
which you trade—are extremely iow. It 
is possible that they might go lower, but 
it is more probable that there is a rising 
market ahead of you, that is, that you at 
least face no serious decline in prices, al- 
though there may be a few readjustments 

concluded on page 27 








WHOLESALE GROCERY 
CREDIT SURVEY 


SUMMARY 


Early in December questionnaires were mailed to wholesale grocers throughout the United 
States as a part of the Wholesale Grocery Credit Survey which was begun early in 1932. 





The replies to the questionnaire were tabulated by the Research Department of R. G. Dun 
& Co. and copies of the Summary were distributed at the Annual Convention of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. 


The Summary is reprinted here in full. 


QUESTIONS |, II, III, 1V, V, VI AND VIII 








I. Kindly indicate by a check (\/) the 
net sales group in which your concern 
should be classified. My 1931 net 
sales were: 

( ) over $5,000,000 
( ) $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
( ) $500,000 to $1,000,000 
( ) under $500,000 
II. What percentage of your total sales 
are for cash? 
III. What percentage of your total sales 
are charged? 
IV. What percentage of your total sales 
are to cash and carry stores? 
V. What percentage of your total sales 
are to members of a voluntary group? 
VI. What percentage of your total sales 
are to large consumers, such as hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, clubs and con- 
tractors? 
VIII. What are your average outstandings 
in days? 
SUMMARY OF REPLIES 
To Questions |, II, 111, IV, V, VI and VIII: 
Grouping According to Sales 
z  ] ae 
ECO mye Preg Fel Pe Spel Fade FES 
wien Sum eS S25 Se sEesk Fest se 
Wi i: Gi: ifee fie, Gi22 H4: 
S28 S48 548 S485 5482 S238 584 
Or tos noo % once 15 16 84 . f 35 8 33.29 
$5,000,000 ......... 59 13 87 9 26 5 37.95 
$500,000 to 
$1,000,000 ......... 108 13 87 10 21 7 42.10 
Under $500,000..... 87 18 82 8 12 7 41.99 
Sales not Classified 14 22 78 8 31 18 45.00 
Total and ae oe ing 4 we a Fart 
General Averages 288 15 85 9 21 7 40.83 


QUESTION VII 


IS YOURS AN AGRICULTURAL OR INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY? 








z i] 3 
2] os £ — @ 

% = i z b> s Sem & Sse 
mye mS Akg mee ond | PSa ep Pas 

Sales Group By eS S20 Se E sesk sane ge3 
Gee She Zee Zee gee ceed Zee 

252 $52 Sef Esta esep S928 ges 

628 628 O48 5485 5483 O495 OK 

Agricultural ....... 99 11 89 10 20 6 88.81 
Industrial ......... 17 16 82 9 25 16 89.75 
Bol peek rivins consis 92 16 84 8 18 5 42.67 
Not Classified....... 15 24 80 7 17 19 50.46 





QUESTION IX 


Do you have Different Sales Terms for Different 


Trade Groups? 


75 answered “Yes” 
197 answered “No” 


11 did not answer 


283 





12 


QUESTION X 


If so, explain. 


Of the 75 answering “Yes” to Question IX: 


50 sold on cash, weekly, semi-monthly and 
monthly terms with discounts of 1% and 
2% in periods of 7 to 15 days. 


members. 


terms. 


sold on weekly terms only. 
sold net 60 days. 
sold 10th month following. 
sold net 90 days. 


— =&- DH DH ND 


gave preference to Voluntary Group 
reported credit ratings determined sales 


gave discount checks at end of month. 
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5 gave less definite replies, such as: 
“Longer to Institutions,” “Voluntary 
Weekly C & C Lower,” “Jobbing List 
and Cost Plus Plan,” “Voluntary 15 days 
less 5% from List,” and “Seasonal Terms 
to Planters.” 


QUESTION XI 


How does your Cash Discount Policy affect your 
Outstandings? 


74 did not answer. 

29 reported, they did not give discounts. 

92 reported, their discount policy reduced 
outstandings. 

88 reported, their discount policy had had 
no beneficial effect upon outstandings. 


The reactions of the 180 concerns which took 
definite stands for, or against discounts, varied con- 
siderably. In the pro-discount group comment 
ranged from the mild “Helpful” to the very en- 
thusiastic “We finda discount policy very satisfac- 
tory; it keeps our outstandings low. Nearly 80% 
of our customers take discount.” The mild antis 
said “Discounts have no effect upon outstandings.” 





QUESTION XiIl 


Do you ever give Price Concessions instead of 
Discounts? 

13 did not answer 

188 answered “No” 

82 answered “Yes” 





QUESTION XiIll 


If so, how does this policy affect your Outstandings, 
Charge Offs, Sales and Profits? 


Of the 82 which answered “Yes” to Ques- 
tion XII: 


48 reported, no material effect upon out- 
standings, charge-offs, sales and profits. 

13 reported, a reduction in outstandings and 
charge-offs, increased sales but reduced 
profits. 

9 reported, increased sales but reduced 
profits. 

8 reported, reduced profits. 

2 reported, reduced outstandings, charge- 
offs, and increased profits. 

2 reported, increased sales and outstand- 
ings. 


salesmen, credit manager or company 
officers. 

51 reported, they put delinquent accounts 
on cash basis. 

35 reported, constant supervision of all ac- 
counts. 

30 reported, they knew of no effective 
method. 

32 required cash payments on all new orders 
in excess of current purchase to reduce 
past dues. 

11 reported, taking short-term notes. 

5 reported, placing accounts in hands of 
attorney. 

4 reported, by appealing to delinquent’s 
sense of fairness, co-operating in work- 
ing out his difficulties. 

2 reported, allowing discount for payment. 

2 reported, placing salesmen on profit- 
sharing basis. 





QUESTION XV 
Do you Convert Accounts into Notes? 
19 did not answer 
79 answered “No” 
59 answered “Yes” 


126 answered “Rarely,” “Very Few,” “Occa- 
sionally.” 





QUESTION XVI 
If so, what has been your Experience with Notes? 


88 did not answer. 

50 reported dissatisfaction or stated that the 
majority of the notes held were not paid. 

117 reported satisfaction. 

28 stated results ranged from fair to good 
with collections effective ranging from 
10% to 66% of total notes held. 


Many concerns stated their notes were prac- 
tically worthless, others qualified this by asserting 
they were unless secured. It was frequently stated 
that debtors considered their obligation had been 
satisfied once they signed a note. Many felt a note 
was no better than an open account, while some ex- 
pressed a preference for the open account. 








QUESTION XIV 


What method have you found most effective in 
Bringing Delinquent Accounts Up to Date? 


36 did not answer. 
75 reported, through personal contact by 
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QUESTION XVII 


Have you had any Experience in Transferring Past 
Due Accounts to such institutions as the Morris Plan Bank? 


10 did not answer 

25 answered “Yes” 

248 answered “No” 
concluded on page 25 











WEEK'S FAILURES 
LOWEST FOR YEAR 


Business failures in the United States for the 
past week again have declined rather sharply. The 
number is the lowest for any week this year, and the 
reduction for each of the last three weeks has been 
especially marked. R. G. Dun & Co. report 563 
business defaults in the latest week this month, this 
number comparing with 629 and 660, respectively, 
in the two preceding weeks, and 751 in the same 
week a year ago. The improvement so far in Feb- 
ruary is worthy of particular attention, the total for 
the past three weeks of February of 1,582, com- 
paring with 2,119 for the last three weeks of January 
and 2,224 for the corresponding three weeks of 
February, 1932. The reduction from January to 
February this year has equalled 25.3 per cent; a 
year ago, when conditions were very trying, the 
decline from January to February was only 7.3 per 
cent. A reduction of 8 or 10 per cent is considered 
normal between these two months. 

The decline the past week has been especially 
notable in the East, the West, and for the Pacific 
Coast States. There was a slight increase in the 
South. Compared with a year ago, all four geo- 
graphical sections report fewer business failures 
this year. The reduction over last year is particu- 
larly noteworthy at the South and the West. Of 
the past week’s failures in the United States, 368 
had liabilities of $5,000 or more in each instance, 
against 418 and 458 in the two weeks preceding, and 
537 similar defaults a year ago. 

Canadian failures numbered 61, against 53 in 
the week previous. Last year, for the corresponding 
period, 69 defaults occurred. 


Five Days Week Week Five Days 
> Feb. 16, 1933 Feb. 9, 1983 Feb. 2, 1933 Feb. 18, 1932 
SECTION Over Over Over Over 
$5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,600 Total $5,000 Total 
East ....20. 162 227 192 269 216 285 281 8295 
Soemth ..ccce 86 146 83 134 86 146 120 196 
WE: Coane 738 122 95 151 105 «147 135 186 
Pacific ..... 47 68 48 75 57 82 51 74 
C. Bivsscves 368 563 418 629 458 660 537 751 
Canada ..... 29 61 30 53 31 67 46 69 


nani. cueanines ff] Large, bank senings are 
RESUME UPTREND important cities. The total 
for this week at all leading centers in the United 
States, as reported to R. G. Dun & Co., was $3,987,- 
937,000, or 0.8 per cent larger than the aggregate for 
the same week last year. At New York City, the 


amount was $2,859,992,000, an increase of 9.4 per cent, 
while the total for the cities outside of New York of 
$1,127,945,000 was 16.0 per cent lower. 

Only five business days are included in this 
week’s report, as well as for that of a year ago. 


This week’s clearings are not only larger than those 
of last year, but exceed the clearings of last week by 
$469,317,000; in the corresponding week a year ago 
there was a decline in clearings of $739,201,000 from 
those of the preceding week, revealing a decided 
improvement this year. New York City again leads 
in the larger amount shown. 

Clearings at all leading points, compared with 
those of last year, are printed herewith; also, the 
average daily report for the past four months: 














Five Days Five Days Per 
Feb. 21, 1933 Feb. 24, 1932 Cent 

BONN So ieoia shiek s Meta atesdwiate mete $153,125,000 $188,794,000 —19.1 
pi Eee nr ere 268,000,000 232,000,000 +15.5 
re ee ree 42,613,000 48,041,000 —11.3 
PE isadeevssceavecssss 63,535,000 70,230,000 — 9.7 
SRN 4S ino'a! os cies m's- win mies Sarde 22,100,000 2,700,000 — 2.6 
GN > hn eben. e540 0ee det eeees 135,500,000 190,700,000 —28.4 
ID isk seb en/ed-ceealun wand 57,626,000 45,689,000 +26.1 
MEEDEE:. Sp niece sac -owievururentomern 34,109,000 40,484,000 —15.7 
P68 ce dceewe en eaewe ns ee 46,600,000 58,400,000 —20.2 
eee 48,007,000 46,844,000 + 2.5 
Re Se ess ea 15,156,000 206,663,000 —26.7 
RINIAND. 656. <0e oss ceemeaaces 33,062,000 38,515,000 —14.4 
A et eee ee 19,866,000 21,725,000 — 8.6 
DE 60: 0d's:00sce son sewseursne 22,700,000 23,200,000 — 2.2 
Se ey ener es 16,647,000 17,659,000 — 5.7 
OPI AUER Sos a0 5.0) ee wd ein ach 6 21,169,000 23,986,000 —11.7 
PO n.c ce caeen Hse ay bane uwen es 22,796,000 25,845,000 —11.8 
Sam Wenmelare. «sos ccccesonecsse 75,600,000 91,600,000 —16.3 
PE Sec akantxtekswaceen ane 13,034,000 15,683,000 —17.2 
EE 6 <oeue oceania cubetwaaee 16,600,000 19,103,000 —16.6 

TRL eins ss eec pe aigasace sass $1,127,945,000 $1,342,833,000 —16.0 
Ba TE ov nese ceueevicavcsses 2,859,992,000 2,614,060,000 + 9.4 

Le Sent E y Sorts $3,987,937,000 $3,956,893,000 + 0.8 
Average Daily: 
February to date ..........0-+. $730,387,000 $810,562,000 — 9.3 
JANURTY ps ccccvccsvevessesece 732,125,000 972,406,000 —24.7 
December ...--ccccsccccccccers 736,693,000 1,030,168,060 —28.5 
TINE gk cc tcviereesees sens 678,686,000 943,602,000 —28.1 


Dun’s Insolvency Index 
INSOLVENCY INDEX for February to date has 


DECLINES SHARPLY taken a decided drop 


this week, now being 157.4, practically 10 points be- 
low that of last week. A year ago the Insolvency 
Index stood at 180.2 and for the same date in 1931 
at 162.5, in both instances being slightly higher by 
contrast than the Insolvency Index for the preced- 
ing week. Dun Insolvency Index of 179.4 for Jan- 
uary, of this year, compares with 201.8 for January, 
1932. The decline from January to February so far 
this year has been 22 points, about the same as that 
of 1932, when the reduction for the same period was 
21.6 points. 

The figures printed below are computed on 
the basis of the number of commercial insolvencies 
to each 10,000 firms in business in the United States: 


c——-Monthly———.,_ 5-Year Average -—Monthly— 
1933 1932 19381 1925-29 Ratio 1922 1921 
February to date... 157.4 180.2 162.5 128.2 147.0 168.7 123.4 
SOMEENT occ0sccans 179.4 201.8 185.2 139.5 160.0 173.7 126.2 
December ........ 145.3 158.8 140.7 112.0 128.3 159.6 114.0 
November ........ 130.9 141.2 127.0 107.1 122.8 132.8 112.8 
GENES cocinsccsee 137.8 184.7 117.0 90.2 103.8 107.3 1067.3 

’ 
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TRADE REVIEW 
OF WEEK 


Reports regarding the course of trade were 
of a more cheerful tenor this week, revealing that 
progress was interrupted but slightly by disquiet- 
ing events which in less calloused times might have 
been fraught with overwhelming retardative in- 
fluences. The gen- 


demand for Winter merchandise, although the 
movement has continued heavy in many districts, 
with sales being lost because stocks have been 
cleared, and retailers are unwilling to make replace- 
ments so late in the season. With the approach of 

Spring, more prog- 


eral run of develop- 
ments was more 
favorable than 
otherwise, with the 
trend in the right 
direction, although 
in relation to sea- 
sonal factors the 
desired encourage- 
ment may be lack- 
ing in some particu- 
lar instance. 

The current 
situation provides 
additional proof of 
the inherent 
strength of the eco- 
nomic structure, 
which continues to 
function efficiently, 
notwithstanding the 
handicap of dilated 
maladjustments in 


DUN’S INDUSTRIAL INDICES 
FACTORS REPORTED WEEKLY: 


DUN REPORTS 1933 1932 P.C. 
Bank Clearings................. $3,987,937,000 $3,956,893,000 + 0.8 
Commodity Price Advances..... 6 SB lesa 
Commodity Price Declines....... 33 ) Saree 
Insolvencies (number)........... 563 151 —25.0 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


¢Crude Oil Output (barrels)...... 2,082,650 2,108,050 — 1.2 
Electric Power Output (kwh).... *1,469,732 *1,545,459 — 4.9 
Freight Car Loadings............ 501,320 561,535 —10.7 


FACTORS REPORTED MONTHLY: 


AGRICULTURE 1933 1932 P.C. 


¢Cotton Consumption (bales), Jan. 471,202 434,726 + 8.4 
Cotton Exports (bales), Jan...... 793,666 919,815 —13.7 


DUN REPORTS 


Price Index Number, Jan........ 
Insolvencies (number), Jan...... 
Insolvencies (liabilities), Jan... .. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Merchandise Exports, Jan........ $120,000,000 
Merchandise Imports, Jan....... 96,000,000 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
Pig Iron Output (tons), Jan...... 568,785 
Steel Output (tons), Jan......... 1,006,297 
Unfilled Steel Tonnage, Jan...... 
Building Permits, Jan........... 


+Daily average production. {Domestic consumption, *(000) omitted. 


$128.435 
2,919 
$79,100,602 


$140.344 — 8.4 
3,458 —15.6 
$96,860,205 —18.3 


$150,022,000 —20.0 
135,520,000 —29.2 


972,784 —41.5 


ress is being record- 


" ed in the movement 


of seasonal mer- 
chandise, and sales 
of the new styles of 
suits, coats, and mil- 
linery have in many 
instances equalled 
the unit volume of 
last February. The 
demand for shoes 
and hosiery picked 
up sharply during 
the week, while 
staple cotton goods 
and prints were 
among the more ac- 
tive items in the dry 
goods division. Fur- 
niture and house- 
furnishings were in 
a slightly better de- 
mand, but as special 








nearly every one of 
its divisions. The 
process of distribution has not been halted, despite 
the curtailed buying power, and persistent efforts 
to sell goods in a regular way are being rewarded, 
provided merchandise of good quality has brought 
satisfaction to the buyer. It has been over-empha- 
sized stress on price appeal which has discouraged 
consumer interest and forced shoppers to look with 
distrust on all bargain promotions, even when these 
may offer merchandise of genuine value. 

Reduced inventories, with further curtail- 
ment of production costs have placed manufacturers 
in a more advantageous position, particularly since 
full cognizance has been taken of the value of profit 
rather than volume in operating precedure. Some 
of the political developments of the week should 
give more stability to confidence; not only in an 
economic sense, but even more as a result of the 
popular conviction that Congress has awakened 
fully to its national responsibilities. 

The reversion to more moderate temperatures 
has been accompanied by some relaxation of the 
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sale events brought 
response by reduced 
prices, dollar volume has dropped considerably be- 
low the normal level. . 

While the Spring buying in wholesale mar- 
kets was more accentuated than during the week 
preceding, the holiday on Wednesday reduced the 
number of visiting buyers and curtailed the volume 
of reorders. The unfavorable financial situation in 
the Middle West slowed down orders from that 
source, and the continued cold weather in most sec- 
tions of the Northwest has retarded further the 
tempo which Spring buying should have reached 
by this time, after the good start made during the 
early part of the month. 

Industrial activity may best be characterized 
as stationary, for manufacturers continue with con- 
siderable stocks of raw materials on hand, but are 
not incurring the labor costs to produce the finished 
merchandise beyond that necessary to fill orders. 
They prefer not to have too much of their produc- 
tion tied up in low quotation contracts, when they 
are confident that a busier market is at hand. 








BUSINESS CONDITIONS — REPORTED BY 


that precedes pre-Easter purchasing. Reports on 
the February furniture sales varied sharply, with 
some stores faring better than others, and with the 


ATLANTA Retail trade continues quiet. Whole- 
salers report unit sales about on a par with those of 
last year at this season, with prices remaining fairly 
steady. Automobile sales increased about 20 per 
cent in January. Tire and tube sales in this city 
showed a substantial unit increase, largely the re- 
sult of a price war. 

BALTIMORE Local retail trade has been affected by 
the vagaries of the weather, increasing and decreas- 
ing as the temperatures rise and fall. In general, 
Winter merchandise has been fairly well cleared, 
although sizable volume yet is lacking. Wholesale 
markets were less active than last week, but reorders 
were fair, with suits, waists, coats, and shoes re- 
ceiving most of the attention. In the wholesale 
paper and stationery trade, orders are on the in- 
crease, but the downward price trend continues un- 
checked. Wholesalers of manufactured tobacco 
products report heavier shipments, with prices 
somewhat easier. Some improvement has been re- 
corded in the automotive field, and it is believed 
that car sales will expand as the Spring season ap- 
proaches. Accessory houses, particularly tire 
dealers, are transacting a fair trade. 

BOSTON Shoe manufacturing appears to be mak- 
ing more progress than any of the other major in- 
dustries. New England shoe factories are increas- 
ing their production steadily of the cheaper lines of 
men’s and women’s shoes, although more activity 
also is noted in the better grades. There is com- 
paratively little activity in the wool goods market, 
although some fair-sized orders for dress goods 
have been reported. There has been a better call 
for worsted yarns from dress goods manufacturers, 
but the market for other worsted and woolen yarns 
continues quiet. An increase in the orders for cot- 
ton goods in primary markets occurred during the 
week. The principal activity has been in staple 
lines, with the trend of print cloth prices higher. 
BUFFALO Wholesalers report that a contracting 
credit situation has caused slowness in filling re- 
tailers’ orders, as a close investigation of the finan- 
cial standing of all customers is made. Manufac- 
turers continue with considerable stocks of raw 
materials on hand, but they are not incurring the 
labor costs to produce the finished merchandise be- 
yond that necessary to fill orders. In the automo- 
tive industry, gasoline and oil consumption are low. 
Steel operations have gained, and consumption of 
electric power has increased somewhat. 

CHICAGO Merchandising was a little more uneven 
this week in both wholesale and retail divisions. 
Retailers sold a good volume of low-priced dress 
accessories, housewares, groceries, and draperies, 
but the other lines lagged in the normal seasonal dip 


total turnover below that of last year. Women’s 
apparel sales made the best showing at wholesale, 
with one Chicago dress manufacturer reporting 
sales 38 per cent ahead of the total for the com- 
parative month of 1932. Wholesale milliners re- 
corded a good improvement in sales. 


CINCINNATI Instances of improvement, in some 
divisions of industry, are not entirely absent and, 
while trade activities have not revived definitely 
recent developments have been a source of encour- 
agement. Preparation for outdoor work, which 
usually attends the approach of Spring, is expected 
to relieve some of the unemployment, and also in- 
crease the demand for builders’ supplies, road equip- 
ment, and hardware. The season is too far advanced 
to expect a decided movement of heavy wearing ap- 
parel, but the cold snap of the past two weeks stimu- 
lated retail sales of rubber and leather footwear. 
Wholesale trading declined, in some departments, 
attributed to difficult travelling caused by heavy 
snowfall. Primary dry goods markets remain firm, 
with an advancing tendency. The coal trade has 
shown a widespread and a decided pick-up, with 
yard stocks low and demand urgent. Sales have 
increased in sufficient proportions to overcome 
losses sustained during January, which was a poor 
month in this line. 


CLEVELAND Milder weather, which succeeded the 
zero temperatures of the previous week, was the 
cause of some recession in sales of certain items. 
The inventories of most of the larger retailers have 
been greatly reduced, and buying for Spring re- 
quirements thus far has been exceedingly cautious. 
Merchandise in the lower price ranges is enjoying 
the best sale and is featured in advertising. In the 
wholesale trade, the tendency is to keep inventories 
down to a minimum, and the price elevent is of 
major importance. Manufacturing in most lines is 
proceeding at low levels, except in the textile in- 
dustry and in steel. The usual seasonal upturn is 
apparent in these branches. 


DALLAS Extremely bad weather throughout the 
past week interrupted early Spring buying in the 
wholesale market, although it enabled many re- 
tailers to move their surplus Winter stocks. On 
the whole, the attitude of the trade is that of watch- 
ful waiting, with the bulk of purchases being made 
in small lots and restricted to essential commodities. 
There is a noticeable trend in favor of quality mer- 
chandise, though the determining factor in the 
minds of most of the buying public is price. 
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DENVER Wholesale trade shows no increase over 
that of the previous week, but retail trade, due to 
exceptionally cold weather, shows a 5 per cent in- 
crease in wearing apparel. Employment shows a 2 
per cent increase over that of the previous week. 
Both wholesale and retail prices are stable. 
DETROIT With the State banking holiday in its 
second week, while the consumer buying was prac- 
tically limited to a petty cash basis, retail trade was 
visibly curtailed in volume and limited to bare 
necessities. It has been a quiet week in general 
industry also, as well as in wholesale activities. 
Currency in the hands of the people and in circu- 
lation has been increased from hoarded money, 
which has been growing while bank deposits have 
been shrinking for some time. Average deposits in 
Detroit declined 36 per cent from those of Jan- 
uary, 1932. 

KANSAS CITY Extremely colder temperatures con- 
tinued a hindrance to business during most of last 
week, but warmer weather at the close and the early 
part of this week has brought a slight stimulus to 
sales. Representative wholesalers in various lines 
seem to be of the opinion that February will be one 
of the lowest months in sales for some time, al- 
though they are hopeful that with the opening of 
Spring, the losses may be recouped. Prices and 
receipts of farm products fluctuated during the 
week, but no noteworthy changes took place. 


LOS ANGELES Little change was noted in local 
business conditions during the past week. Down- 
town department stores report a slight loss in vol- 
ume, due mostly to the fact that Spring lines are 
not moving. Sales of new automobiles are holding 
up well since the introduction of new models. Shoes 
and hosiery are reported as making the best show- 
ing. Favorable weather has increased the usage of 
pleasure cars and, as a result, gasoline consumption 
has increased but this has been offset by a drop of 
2c. per gallon in practically all grades. Production 
of crude oil has been curtailed, in an endeavor to 
conform to an allowable production. Crude prices 
have remained the same, in spite of the drop in re- 
fined products. Building trades remain quiet, but 
authorities predict an upward trend soon. 


NEWARK Retail distribution has undergone no 
important change, but is somewhat less active in 
many lines. Weather conditions have slightly ac- 
celerated sales in heavy wearing apparel, including 
men’s clothing and women’s cloaks and suits. Shoes 
and rubber goods also have been selling fairly well, 
with demand sustained. Sales of furniture and 
household goods are quiet, despite attractive price 
concessions. Among manufacturers, there has been 
little apparent change. They continue to adhere to 
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the practice of not accumulating inventory, but 
manufacturers of novelties and specialties are in 
receipt of good-sized orders for immediate delivery. 
PITTSBURGH Clearance sales in retail lines have 
been reducing Winter stocks to a moderate degree, 
and inventories of the larger stores are materially 
lower than they were a year ago. There has been 
a moderate increase in the buying of dry goods for 
Spring delivery, but Spirng wearing apparel has 
been moving slowly. The shoe trade has been rather 
quiet, with the demand almost entirely for the 
cheaper grades, in which new lines are being put 
out at attractive prices to the retailers. Furniture 
and house-furnishings are in somewhat better de- 
mand. Sales of groceries and provisions have been 
fair, but the continued weakness of the price struc- 
ture has lowered the dollar volume of sales when 
comparison is made with the total of last year at 
this period. 

ST. LOUIS Reports from this district indicate that 
there has been no material change in conditions dur- 
ing the week. Retail establishments report that 
sales are light. Manufacturers and jobbers of 
ready-to-wear clothing report buying confined 
chiefly to small-lot shipments of moderate-priced 
merchandise. Manufacturers and jobbers of shoes 
are receiving a representative amount of orders for 
Spring shipment, while manufacturing generally is 
reported unchanged. 


TOLEDO Department store trade during the past 
week decreased very materially, due possibly to the 
banking situation in Michigan and also to condi- 
tions in the local automotive industry. Wholesale 
dry goods and shoe lines have shown but little im- 
provement. A decided decrease was noted in the 
automotive industry, and the iron and steel industry 
has registered no improvement. There was a de- 
crease in employment during the past week, owing 
to the receivership of one of the large automobile 
manufacturers. 

TWIN CITIES (Minneapolis-St. Paul) Twin City Mar- 
ket Week, with its attendant trade conventions, 
brought the expected quota of country merchants 
to these cities last week and house sales generally 
are reported to have come fully up to expectations. 
Orders for Spring merchandise are reported espe- 
cially as having been obtained in amounts sufficient 
to occasion satisfaction. Weather conditions have 
been reasonably favorable in aiding merchants to 
reduce stocks of Winter merchandise. Retail sales 
in the cities are off 8 to 10 per cent, including in- 
stallment merchandise. Installment collections are 
coming in fairly well. Flour sales and production 
are lagging, but have increased by a shade during 
the past two weeks. 








WEEKLY QUOTATION RECORD OF 


so sharp that the total number of advances in Dun’s 


Following the sharp rally caused by the cold 
wave, prices of the leading staples eased to lower 
levels this week. Recessions in some divisions were 


list of wholesale commodity prices dropped to 6, as 
compared with 17 a week ago, while declines rose 








This Last Last Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year Change Week Week Year 
FAS Plain Red Gum 
FOODSTUFFS y pbigie .+ «Der M ft. 67.00 67.00 76.00 
BEANS: Pea, choice..... 100 Ibs 1.80 1.80 2.75 rr Poplar, 4 4/4”, 7 to — ae 
Red kidney, choice..... eae 2.75 2.75 2.75 age Be ee as 68.00 68.00 80.00 
White kidney, choice. ae 4.25 4.25 15 Beech, ‘No. 1 Common, 
COFFEE: SN I as 56 sida wel er c+) mae ee wee RAL eel olbieetp ie ace.® FO tetas 35.00 35.00 45.00 
ihe, a Me ee 5) Se a i oe ae 
DAIRY: FAS Chestnut, “Yee wwe 65.00 65.00 65.00 
Butter, creamery, extra.....lb 19% 19% 3 No. 1 Com, Ma hogany, 
Cheese, oy. a 16 16 16% (Atsioan), 4/72°..... % « * 140.00 140.00 150.00 
Eggs, nearby, fancy........ Te 18% 19 24 FAS H, Maple, 4/4”. Poa be 9 60.00 60.00 65.00 
Fresh, gathered, extra firsts “ 17 17 19 Canada, Spruce, art" eee 26.00 26.00 25.00 
DRIED FRUITS: . ine, 4/4", Bdge 
Apples, evaporated, fancy... .lb 6% 6% 9% H omemel ee eee, ws 29.00 29.00 38.00 
Apricots, choice.........++. 7% 7% 9% yellow Pine, 8xi3".//)« « « 39.00 39.00 43.00 
Citron, imported............ or 16 16 17 FAS Basswood, 4/4”... “ “ “ 53.00 53.00 63.00 
Currants, cleaned, 50-lb. box. “ 9% 9% 11% Douglas Fir Water P es 
Lemon Peel, Imported....... + 17 17 6 Ship.. c. i. f., N. ¥. 
Orange Peel, Imported...... 17 17 17% ne at” "a wn 18.50 18.50 20.50 
Peaches, Cal. standard...... “+% 5 4% if Cal K edwood, “474”, 4 ‘ i 
Prunes, Cal. 40-50, 25-lb. box. “ 5 5 5 Glome cic cc aco sce ow 54.00 54.00 66.00 
FLOUR: Spring Pat..... 196 lbs 3.55 8.55 4.55 North Carolina Pine. 
Winter, Soft Straights. . “#10 3.10 3.20 3.55 Roofers, 13/16x6” .. “ “ “ 19.00 19.00 21.50 
Fancy Minn. Family... —10 4.90 5.00 5.25 NAVAL, STORES: Pitch. . bbl j 3.25 3.25 5.00 
GRAIN: Wheat, No.2 R...... bu — 67 67 75 Osin “B”...-..eeseeeseeere ae 275 6 2 25 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.......... § soi 408 go Tar, kiln burned. ...022222) Z 00, 8.00, 10.00 
Cats, No. 3 white ea at “ -% 26 26% 34%, Turpentine, carlots......... gal—% 4414 44% 40 
Gy IO. ey A os 5 500 00-08 “ _% 425% 43 61 
Rider malting....... 1... ° 40% 20K «cae PANTS: Litharge, com'l Am. .lp 9% 9% 12 
BERY, NO. 1. wc cccccccse 100 Ibs 75 75 90 White Lead in Paste. .< ccc. “ i i 3 
HOPS: Pacific, Pr. ’32........ Ib 27 27 18 2 on : 
MOLASSES AND SYRUP: ‘ m - Mie ae es Ss dates ae se 3% 
ckstrap—bbls. ......... ga 9 9%, , LIN 
RES ae ae w 54 3 54 : 54 y SETAC 0: Ne ms. 
PEAS: Yellow split, dom. 100 lbs 4.75 4.75 5.00 
sine ea HIDES AND LEATHER 
Beef Steers, best fat....100 lbs—20 6.90 7.10 10.25 HIDES, Chicago: 
Hogs, 220-250 Ib, wits.. * “15 3.50 3.65 4.00 Pastis. Me. 1 mative. lb—\% 4% 4% 6%, 
Lard, » Mid. W... “| —15 415 4.30 5.05 NOS Apoxke Seuatges “+ 4% 4% 6%, 
Pork, ~ Sisipisieisiels o:b'e'e.ci0-0' 14.25 14.25 16.50 Sine ee ae “Ly 4 4% 6 
Lambs, best Sat, natives.100 Ibs —25 5.35 5.60 6.50 Cows, heavy native......... ee 4 4% 5% 
Sheep, fat ewes........ 2.00 2.00 3.00 Branded COWS. .... .«c.cccc. oy 4 4% 5 
Short ribs, sides Pie... 2 - 6.75 6.75 5.75 No: Wu hides... csc c cee “ 4 4 to 
Bacon, N. ¥., 140 down...... Ib 6% 6% 7% i i lla “ 4% 4%, Big 
Hams, N. Y., 18-20 lb....... “+14 8 1% 11 USGI TA STEP ee eat “_y 6 6i% 5 
Tallow, N. ¥., sp. loose...... “ is 1% 9% fe tS ameee co Sct ~ = 
RICE, Dom. Long grain, fancy.lb 2% 2% 4% Chicago city calfskins....... es 6 6 6% 
Blue’ OUD, GROIES. ce ccccece 256 25% 3% LEATHER: 
Foreign, Japan, fancy....... os 25% 25% 3% Winton BACKS) (ts .icic e500 0100's Ib—1 22 23 80 
SPICES: Mace, Banda No. 1...1b Scoured oak-backs, No. 1.... ‘ —1 23 24 84 
on af —s— == 6S No. 2 butt bends.........-. aes 38 89 45 
Nutmegs, 105s-110s........ eet 10 10% 13 ADVANCES 0; DECLINES 9. 
Ginger, one. pagans a s0's " 4 4% 6% 
epper, mpong, black..... “ _Yy 6% 7 10 
Singapore, white... \ ‘ sym CAM TEXTILES 
” Mombasa, red.......“ 14% 14% 16 
SUGAR: Cent, 96°.......100 Ibs +10 2.80 2.70 2.92 BURLAP, 10%-0z. 40-in...... va + & 
Fie grak., in d0ls.....“% 3.90 3'90 4.15 8-oz, 40-in....... sivas sie's aves 3% 3% 3% 
TEA: Formosa, PeaGiciD : COTTON GOODS: 
piacere eeanahteat 1; «= 17.—~=S3_~—SS*«éBrown: sheeting, stand......yd rr ee 
Japan, basket fired ....... sae 10 10 12 Wide sheetings, oS ee “a 32 32 42 
Congou, standard........... “4% 8 1% 11 me cog sheetings, stand.... ‘* rtrd res, = 
VEGETABLES: Cabbage (nearby) Brown sheetings, 4 yd...... “ a 
Naas ba plone BS eh 0506 0% 00 0-6 50 50 80 Standard print......... ene 5% 5% 6 
Onions ag aay be cc. PpaReS bskt 40 40 1.50 Brown —. Fecal pasa Sei 5% 5% 5% 
Potatoes, L. 1... 180-lb sack 2.15 2.15 2.00 Staple ginghams............ ox 6 6 6 
Turnips, Can., Rutabaga...bag+5 55 50 55 Print cloths, 3814. in. 64x60.. “ 3% 3% 4 
ADVANCES 5; DECLINES 15. Hose, belting, duck.......+. “ 19 19 18%, 
HEMP: Midway, Fair Current.lb 3% 3% 4% 
BUILDING MATERIALS JUTE: first marks........++- - 2% 2% 8% 
Brick, N. Y., delivered..... 1000 9.50 9.50 10.50 RAYON: 
Portland Cement, N. Y., Trk. Den Fil. 
loads, delivered.......... bbl 1.90 1.90 1.66 a 150 22-82 wc cc cccccces 60 60 75 
Chicago, carloads........ “id 2.09 2.09 85 b 150 i” « cigieiw-a nw aleiae bes 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Philadelphia, carloads.... “ 2.59 2.59 2.35 a Viscose Process. b Cellulose 
tam, Fe sng eA -1000 3.75 3.75 4.25 Acetate. 
me, ., Masons, N. B F ; : = 
aaien Con te he. i. 900 ‘sar *eae SILK: Italian Ex. Clas. (Yel.).Ib_ 1.70 1.70 1.95 
Red Cedar, lear, Rail. “ 2.70 2.70 2.80 Japan, Extra Crack......... 1.23 1.27 1.97 
LUMBER: WOOL, Boston: 
bei 2 Pine, No. 1 Barn, Average, 25 quot...........IN—.64 27.50 28.14 36.64 
ee eRe ee per M ft. 46.00 46.00 52.00 Ohio & Pa. Fleeces: 
x ‘ > een Wh. Delaine Unwashed.........-+. iss 18 18 23 
Ones 6 bnpee ee 110.00 110.00 139.00 Half-Blood Combing.........“ 18 18 23 
PA i Plain Wh. Oak, Half-Blood Clothing.........“ 14 15 20 
ee csseetiekessee:  @ 95.00 95.00 1106.00 Common and Braid......... << 13 15 17 
’ 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


to 33 from a total of 16 set down in the previous goods were unchanged, but Japan silk was down; 
record. Declines were caused by the weakness in there was a fractional decline in wool. The price 
foodstuffs, and the hide and leather group. Cotton structure of the metal group continued firm. 























Net This Last Last Net This Last Last 
Change Week Week Year Change Week Week Year 

Mich., and N. Y. Fleeces: Sarsaparilla, Honduras -lb 55 55 42 
Delaine Unwashed...........lb 15% 15% 21 Soda ash, 58% light. ze 1100" ibs 1.20 1.20 1.065 
Half-Blood Combing......... “ 15% 164% 22 Soda benzoate...............1b 40 40 40 

Bg gy yer aa Hacieeer 13 14% 19 ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 1. 

8. 0., ani 

Half- Blood PetaAar Soseeseuhie 14 14 20 
Quarter-Blood ..........2e6. i 16% 17 19 M ETALS 
Southern Fleeces: Pig Iron: No. 2x, Ph........ton 13.34 13.34 15.64 

Ordinary Mediums.......... © 14 14 19 No. 2 a aigid/areva by 14.50 14.50 15.00 

; Th ighth essemer, sburgh........ ” 16.89 16.89 17.39 

i M- are Ae Nn weartee 8 “ 19 20 25 No. 2 South Cincinnati..... a 18.82 13.82 13.82 
Quarter-Blood Combing...... “ 20 21 22 Billets, rerolling, Pittsburgh. “ 26.00 26.00 27.00 
Texas, Scoured Basis: Forging, Pittsburgh........ by 31.00 31.00 33.00 
Fine. 4 12 months “ 40 41 53 Wire rods, Pittsbur, 2: eecoce 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Fine, 8 months.......... ee 35 35 46 ee = soe = " "i060 » “— beg = 

i MUMMOINDNING 5 6d 'os¢. 6-0 ek: ron bars, vaipleny f ° : F z 

California, Scoured Basis: x Steel bars, Pittsburgh. eater 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Worthera ...-.-. 0. ceeeeeee 35 36 46 Tank plates, Pittsburgh... “ ‘ 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Reo ia o'oic ie Were o-c-se0's one 34 35 45 Shapes, Pittsburgh..... ie « 1.60 1.60 1.50 

OMee & BoM Btanle ‘ 0 pS ptt 2.00 2.00 2.15 

ne . M. Staple..... mS 4 41 54 sburgh .........- oe oe 2. : 3 

Valley No. 1... ” Saleees we cee ba 38 40 48 Wire Nall, Pittsburgh. ° _ 1.80 1.80 1.95 
Territory, Scoured Basis: Barb Wire, galvanized, egg 

Fine Staple Choice. 42 43 57 sey Geaae ta. 58, Bike 200 200 (2.00 

e Clo Miccceticccs....* = & g aes. z 
Pulled: Delaine............ 50 -50s«B Coley Ccnnlavie, “Svea... tgn 
i Furnace, prompt ship...... 1.75 1.75 2.25 
pine IES A. si vencicee : 37 37 58 Foundry, prompt ship...... “ 2.50 2.50 3.50 
oarse MNES cs cencawec ce 29 29 40 Aluminum, pig (ton lots)..... Ib 22% 22% 22% 

California AA..... Bielnaciecies 44 Ad 60 Copper, islet any wteeeceee B 5% 5 b 

WOOLEN GOODS: ‘opper, ectrolytic...... eg g 5 
Standard Cheviot, 14-05. eee 3d 95 95 1.17% —«- Zine, N. Vo. wee cece eee eeeee a 3 3 3% 
Game Bie. . s-o-s0ces0 Cee 97 9 1.35 Lead, N. ae soccccece eeeccccce . 3 3 3 

ee, % 7% 3 “ 9 

SE Won 545 0cc bins ie 1.25" 125° 1.85 Tin, N. Y....eseeeeeeessaees —% 23% 23% 22 

Serge, 16-0z..... BRE 1.387% 1.87% 2.00 Tinplate, Pittsburgh, 100-lb. . box 4.25 4.25 4.75 

Fancy Cassimere, ‘13-02. Pineteern bad 1.25 1.25 1.57 ADVANCES 0; DECLINES 1. 

Broadcloth, 54-in........ 2.00 2.00 2.50 

ADVANCES 0; DECLINES 2. MISCELLANEOUS 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS COAL: f.0.b, Mines......... ton 
minous : 

Acetanilid, U.S.P., bbls....... Ib 36 36s Navy Standard............. “ 

Acid Acetic, 28 deg...... 100 Ibs 2.75 2.75 2.60 High Volatile, Steam....... © 1.75 1.75 1.90 
Carbolic, cans.......... ae 17 17 17 Anthracite, Company : 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Citric, domestic............. lb 37%4 37% 87% GONG cacedevcdcants cscs. * 7.25 7.25 7.94 
MEGFIAUIC, 1B. w cs ccccce 1.00 1.00 1.00 BE cde duduntucddueee Reade = 7.00 7.00 7.69 
Nitric, 42’.........20 6.50 6.50 6.50 DE ecvrnschdecddsccedos mae 7.00 7.00 1.69 
OZBNC, 800s 6.005. :06500s 10% 10% 10% [RE ope ea aS “ 5.15 6.15 5.69 
Sulphuric, 60’.......... 55 55 55 DYESTUFFS—Bi-chromate 

Tartaric crystals...........+.. 20 20 24% DMR ie i cccs ce vewnstsse Ib 7 7 8 

Fluor Spar, acid, 98%. . 38.50 38.50 38.50 Cochineal, boa ga ae 43 43 46 

Alcohol, 190 proof U.S.P.. 2.87 2.37 2.37 Cutch, Rang oa 7 7 o% 

3s wood 95%..... oe ad 44 44 Gambier, Plantation. xe 1% 1% 8 
. denatured, form 5... “ 31% 31% 31% Indigo, Madras........ nae 1.25 1.25 1.25 
yee me sapccmiiniassy +s Her -Ib a 8.25 a Prussiate potash, yellow. Steel “ 16% 16% 18% 
Onia, anhydrous......... TILIZER 

Arsenic, white.........++.- oe 4 - 4 ena Seas steamed, 1% 

Balsam, Copaiba; 8. A. ee 15 15 18 am., 60% bone phosphate, - 

Bir, Canada..........--++- ‘gal 5.00 5.09 10.00 CHINES «ccc cccecce. .. ton 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Bicarbonate Soda, Am....100 Ibs 2.54 2.54 2.54 Lm nag Potash, ‘80% syle 100 Ibs ao ee fe i 
“a * peas SF er “ 4 2.00 2.00 2.00 Sulphate ammonia, do- |, 1.05 1.05 1.10 

eoerecccrccesecce a . . ‘ 6 Vo a fe 

Borax, crystal, in bbl..... -Ib 2 2 2% Sulphate pv "90%...ton 47.50 47.50 48.25 

Brimstone, crude domestic. ..ton 18.00 18.00 18.00 OILS: s t, N.Y....1v—% 3 3% 3% 

Calomel, American ee oases cia Ib _—o 1.25 1.51 China beg a aet..s os" =¥ 4% 4% 7% 
EROS. GIN cc <6 6c c.6 4:0 0:0:0 = ? 2 oS 

Castile Soap, white eae ser case 15.00 15.00 15.00 Cod, Newfoundland gal 2 21 28 

Castor Oil No. 1...........+- Ib 8% 8 10 Corn, crude, Mill. . . 3 3% 

Caustic Soda, 76%. ++... 100° ibs 225° 2.25 2.25 Cottonseed, spot... -...- aa ; 

Chlorate Potash........+..... Ib 8 8 8 Lard, Extra, Winter s 2 3 

Chloroform, U.8.P.. oe. 25 25 25 Linseed, city raw, carlots 7 7 PY) 

Cocaine, Hydrochloride. ....oz 8.50 8.50 8.50 Neatsfoot, pure........ > a’ av & 
Cream Tartar, domestic... 7+; Ib 14 14% 19 Rosin, first run...... Mw. 2b 3 

Epsom Salts..........++ 100 lbs 2.25 2.25 2.25 Soya-Bean, tank, cars, vo oll es in 

Formaldehyde ..........+ cn 6 6 6 Petroleum, Pa., cr., at well. .bbl 1.22% 1.22% 1. 

“ 9 11% erosene, wagon, delivery. 

Glycerine, C. P. in drums..... “ 9% 9% 4 any pos Nag deli i - -gal ¥ 3 ae 
yg ~~ yaaa at 2” 2% 21 Wax. ref. 125 m. ? wa need eee z % 2% 8 
Camhoee, ye. as tataeliat a eieis walen = = bs bh a. ere Contract... is “—— on ones 

ellac, D. Cr. cscccvesves eee OOk, S. & SB. Co ccccccccvcce 

Tragacanth, Aleppo ist...... “ 67 67 1.05 writes, tub-sized........- Ae 4 4 a3 

Licorice, Bxtract........cce- bs 18 18 18 No. A eg a ee Se? ad 4 4 4% 
Co "eae aaa ewe 33 33 33 Nuiphite, Danastie, =. a lbs 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Menthol, Japan, cases........ “ —15 3.10 3.25 8.35 Old Paper No. Mix. -™ ss 15 15 
Morphine, Sulp., bulk........0% 7.85 7.85 7.95 WRMMENUEE «5. ccccecsscaces oz 21.00 21.00 37.50 
Nitrate Silver, crystals...... tig % 20% 7 = % RUBBER: Up-River, fine......Jb 
Opium, jobbin go cage ae ee By 12.00 12.00 12.00 Plan, 1st Latex, crude....... —% 3H avs 4% 
Quicksilver, 75-lb. fla sk.. 49.00 49.00 67.50 ADVANCES 0; DECLINES 3. 

ge ane, 260-02. tins.... “2 Hu bg E 
Ochelle SaltB. ...ccccscaccces 
a cnueden teas, bee. 10% 10% 10% TOTAL ADVANCES. .... 6 17 22 
Sal soda, American. ....100 Ibs ae 7 7y, TOTAL DECLINES...... a Se 


Saltpetre, crystals........... 
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SECURITY 
TRADING QUIET 


Prices of securities 





ther declines were regis- 





continued to sag this week 
in relatively quiet trading 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Activity was limit- 
ed owing to the numerous 
national ond international 
uncertainties prevalent at 
the moment, and most of the 
pressure was on the selling 
side. The liquidation was 
not acute at any time, but the disinclination of 
buyers appeared to be heightened by apprehension 
with respect to banking troubles, and bid and asked 
prices widened in these circumstances. Trades were 
made, accordingly, at substantial recessions from 
earlier levels. 

The trend of quotations demonstrated, in 
view of the general situation, that the technical 
position of the stock market is an exceptionally 
good one. As indicated b ythe very low total of 
brokers’ loans against stock and bond collateral, few 


BANK MORATORIUM shares are in weak 


RETARDS TRADING hands, and offerings on 
the Exchange were 


small at all times. The aggregate turnover was sub- 
stantially under 1,000,000 shares in each of the two 
pre-holiday sessions, while later trading also kept 
to low figures. 

With the Michigan banking moratorium still 
operative early in the week, a waiting attitude was 
natural on the part of traders and investors. Far 
from desiring additional commitments in such cir- 
cumstances, liquidation was the rule, but on the 
modest scale indicated by the small total of stocks 
held in the more speculative hands. European sell- 
ing added to the total of liquidation, the amount of 
stock coming from foreign shores reaching sub- 
stantial proportions at times. This was due largely 
to the current talk of inflation in the United States 
Congress, and the selling thus represented a re- 
sumption of the flight from the dollar. 

Even the action taken by Congress Monday 
for repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment had an un- 
expected effect on the stock market. It produced 
a wave of profit-taking in the so-called wed stocks, 
and this group moved lower with the rest. Prices 
of market leaders dropped 1 to 3 points in the first 
session, and there were similar recessions in the 
dealings Tuesday. After the Wednesday suspen- 
sion in observance of Washington’s birthday, fur- 


certainties. 


Security price trend slightly lower, under 
influence of national and international un- 
Trading volume small. 
gressional action to submit the Eighteenth 
Amendment to States fails to buoy market. 
Listed domestic bonds decline early in week. 
Japanese bonds recede to historical lows. 
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tered, and about on the same 
scale. There were no im- 
portant dividend announce- 
ments to upset the market, 
but the growing apprehen- 
sion regarding a possible 
cut in the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Com- 
pany payment operated 
much the same way. 

The listed bond market witnessed rather more 
drastic declines than the stock market. Selling of 
bonds was heavy early in the week, largely because 
of the banking situation. Institutional liquidation 
was obviously in progress in this section, with the 
chief effort directed toward realization of accumu- 
lated profits in United States Government securi- 
ties. Other bonds were sold on a smaller scale, but 
in sufficient amounts to occasion severe reductions 
of quotations. Foreign securities developed acute 
weakness at times, owing to the Manchurian im- 
broglio and the repressive measures employed by 
the Hitler régime in Germany. 

United States Government bonds receded 
several points in the successive sessions of the week, 
with liquidation directed against Treasury and 
Liberty bonds quite indiscriminately. Some selling 
of short term notes and certificates of indebtedness 
also occurred. Declines in the long-term issues 
amounted to about a point Monday, with a further 
LISTED BONDS point given up the following 


day. Greater stability ap- 
1 SEE peared in the dealings Thurs- 


day. Highest grade domestic corporation securities 
gave way fractionally, while the more speculative 
issues suffered from the general unsettlement. 
Japanese bonds were prominent in the foreign 
list, recessions of several points appearing after the 
League of Nations indictment of the actions of the 
country in Manchuria. Levels were carried to their 
historical lows. Leading European credits were 
stable, but declines appeared in most Latin-Amer- 
ican bonds. 

Daily transactions in stocks and bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange compare with last year 
as follows: 


Con- 


























Week Ending Stocks: Share 
Feb. 22, 1933 ‘This Week Last Year Last Year 
GOWEMAY <socecsccces 1,080,060 1,700, $10,512,000 
Friday... .eeeev veers 880,000 2,400,000 16,850,000 
a... ee a 
SUIEG: 855 6:4 6.05 65 sakes 700,000 1,306,000 8,489,000 
WHEIERP 65.5 chance eee. 1,100,000 * 10,520 000 

NR chr cicichicly Soke 3,604,600 7,204, 
orotal 6 7,204,700 $58,300,000 $44,824,000 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


Money rates in the 





banking troubles in Michi- 





New York market tended to 
tighten further this week, 
in direct consequence of 
withdrawals by interior | 
banks and foreign institu- 
tions. The currency de- 
mands of Michigan and 
other centers made them- 
selves felt Monday, when 
bankers’ acceptances were 
sold in quantity by institutions here. Practical 
elimination of excess reserves operated likewise to 
raise the cost of Federal funds, which are the ex- 
pression of such reserves by member banks with 
the Federal Reserve institutions. The cost of short 
term borrowing by the United States Treasury also 
increased in response to this general situation. 

The actual increases in rates were exceed- 
ingly small, and they represented rather a trend 
than any distinct tightening of the market. The 
open market policy of the Federal Reserve remains 
highly effective in preventing any general upswing 
of interest costs on borrowing, and the Federal 
Reserve banks indicated late last week that they 

I| intend to keep the policy effective. 
The official buying rate for bankers’ 
I| bills due up to 90 days was lowered 
from 1 per cent to % per cent, and this meant that 
banks and dealers could find a ready market for 
unwanted acceptances. It is apparent that rate in- 
creases cannot go very far with the twelve regional 
institutions standing firmly behind the easy money 
levels still current. 

Bankers’ bills eligible for purchase or dis- 
count at the Federal Reserve banks were increased 
Y% per cent successively on two occasions, Monday, 
making an aggregate increase of 1% per cent in the 
levels for that day. They remained stationary 
thereafter. Official levels established late Monday 
are 3% per cent bid and % asked for bills maturing 
up to 90 days, 7% bid and % asked for bills matur- 
ing in four months, and 1% per cent bid and 1 per 
cent asked for bills due in five to six months. 
Federal funds ran up sharply during the same ses- 
sion to a rate of as much as 1% per cent on some 
transactions, as against 14 per cent previously. 

An issue of United States Treasury discount 
bills was marketed on the competitive system, Mon- 
day, at an average cost of 0.55 per cent for $60,- 
000,006 due in 91 days. This level compares with 
the previous cost of 0.23 per cent, a week earlier, 
and with a rate as low as 0.09 per cent before the 
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General tightening of rates evident as the 
Michigan currency demands are felt. Actual 
changes small, indicating a trend rather than 
a broad firming of market rates. 
rate for banking bills lowered to 1/2 per cent. 
Treasury borrows at slightly higher rate. 
Foreign exchanges fluctuate moderately. 


gan upset ordinary calcula- 
tions. Combined with the 
severe decline in United 
States Government bonds, 
notes and certificates in the 
open market, this increase 
in rates occasioned revi- 
sions of ideas regarding 
March financing by the 
Treasury, when $995,000,000 
in certificates will have to be refunded. A long 
term issue was looked for previously, but the market 
concluded this week that the Treasury will be apt 
to confine its March borrowing to short term 
flotations. 

Other sections of the New York market 
demonstrated great stability. Call loans on the 
New York Stock Exchange held to 1 per cent for 
all transactions. Some unofficial outside borrowing 
on call was done early in the week at 3% per cent, 
but such trades were not great in the aggregate. 
Time loans were quoted nominally up a bit Tuesday, 
with no transactions of any consequence reported. 
As against the previous range of 14 to % per cent, 
rates were increased to 1 to 1% per cent for all 
dates. Commercial paper held at 1% to 114 per cent 
for all maturities, and for less well known names as 
well as prime names. 

There was an obvious drain by foreign holders 
of balances in New York, who recalled their hold- 
ings as fast as circumstances permitted. Such 
balances are now believed close to the vanishing 


BALANCE WITHDRAWALS point, and continu- 


DECREASE GOLD STOCKS ance of the move- 
ment appears 


unlikely on any uncomfortable scale. Gold was 
withdrawn Monday and Tuesday in sizable amounts, 
with announcements in London indicating that the 
Bank of England was the repository for much of 
the metal. It was stated in London, Monday, that 
the British central bank has recovered all the gold 
paid out for the $95,000,000 debt payment to the 
United States Government last December. 

The foreign exchange market attracted much 
interest, for this reason, but it disclosed nothing 
unexpected. Sterling exchange varied only a little, 
with the operation of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund clearly an important factor. The rate was 
held close to the $3.45 level early in the week, and 
dropped in later dealings to about $3.41. The bloc 
of European gold currencies moved against the 
United States dollar at first, but reacted later. Ger- 


Buying 








man marks moved to a new high for recent months, 
Tuesday, owing to signature of a new standstill 
agreement, permitting payment by short term Ger- 
man debtors of only 5 per cent on their obligations 
to foreigners. Other currencies were only nom- 
inally changed. 

The new standstill agreement represents a 
considerable concession to German contentions. 
The triumph of German representatives for their 
tenacity against objections, particularly of Anglo- 
American creditors, is the average reduction of half 
per cent on interest rates, representing a saving of 
about 18,750,000 marks in foreign currencies, pay- 
ments of most of which would have gone to the 
United States. 

A 5 per cent reduction of the existing stand- 
still credit total will entail a transfer of only one- 
third the amount of capital repaid under last year’s 
agreement, which was 10 per cent of about 5,400,- 
000,000 marks. “Registered marks” released within 
Germany by the termination, of specified percentages 
of current debts may be utilized under the Reichs- 
bank’s vigilant supervision in several additional 
ways besides outright investment of German realty 
securities, purchase of the projected issue of 4 per 
cent Reich’s treasury bonds; financing of German 


exports, otherwise not 
ope oat an feasible; finally, as funds 


ji whereupon authorized 
tourists may draw while sojourning in Germany. 
The Reich’s influx of foreign currencies from the 
tourist trade last year reached an estimated total of 
only 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 marks, so that the 
substitution of some registered marks does not 
threaten appreciable currencies loss under the travel 
volume expected this coming Summer. Standstill 
sums now lying unutilized in Germany are approxi- 
mately twice the 187,000,000 marks which must be 
repaid, so that internal credit shortage cannot be 
caused. 

The completion of the standstill agreement 
coincides with the Reichsbank report showing a 
still further shrinkage in credit demands, due to 
reduced business turnover; this raises a new ques- 
tion of further reduction of the discount rate now at 
4 per cent. Heretofore, the reason against such a 
reduction has been that domestic credit could not 
be cheaper than standstill credits or an embaras- 
sing effort to liquidate the latter to take on the 
former would ensue. The discount rate could not 
be lowered a half per cent without diminishing the 
previous margin. However, the Reich bankers are 
inclined to await decision regarding the size of the 
coming capital repayment on recently prolonged re- 
discount credit from foreign central banks. The 
impasse reached early last week makes unlikely 
further progress in the near future toward a planned 
loan from American private banks to the Reich. 

The London market has been suffering from 
three major anxieties which have emanated from 
three widely-scattered sections of the world: Man- 
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churia, Michigan, and Central Europe. The menac- 
ing attitude of the Japanese and the financial 
embarrassments of Tokio are responsible for the 
pronounced weakness of the Chinese and Japanese 
bonds on the London market, which now are nearly 
all below the lowest quotations of the last year. 
Hitler’s attack on Poland and the defensive alliance 
of Czechoslovakia with Yugoslavia and Rumania 
have caused general liquidation in the European 
bond market, involving serious losses to the London 
traders. 

The industrial and banking difficulties of the 
United States and Canada form the principal topic 
of financial discussion in London, where the puz- 
zling movements of spot and forward exchange are 
variously explained. Some experts believe that dis- 
trustful American holders of dollars are buying 
francs rather than sterling, while both the Amer- 
ican and the French banks are taking cash balances 
from London as a precaution against contingencies. 

There was a big drop last year in the net 
profits of the Bank of Italy, which amounted to 
nearly 53,000,000 lire, against nearly 78,000,000 lire 
for 1931. The same dividend of 10 per cent, or 60 
lire a share, again will be distributed to share- 
holders. Alterations in the balance sheet of the 
Bank of Italy between the end of December, 1931, 
and the end of December, 1932, show that the bank’s 
position continues to be distinctly sound. The gold 
reserve increased from 5,626,000,000 to 5,839,000,000 
lire, while foreign bills and business from abroad 
decreased from 2,170,000,000 lire to 1,304,000,000 lire. 
The total reserve thus stood at the end of 1932 at 
7,143,000,000 lire, against 7,796,000,000 at the end of 
1931. The ratio of the reserve to sight liabilities, 
which was 53 per cent at the end of 1931, dropped 
to 42.71 per cent at the end of 1932. There was an 
increase of 42,000,000,000 lire in cash, which totalled 
to 324,000,000 lire. 


Daily closing quotations of foreign exchange 
(bankers’ bills) in the New York market follow: 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 

Feb. 16 Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 

Sterling, checks... 8.48% 3.441% 3.44% 3.44% 8.4139 *..... 
Sterling, cables.... 3.434} 3.44%; 3.445% 3.4455 iar 
Paris, checks...... 3.92% 3.94% 3.94% 3.94% 38.94%  ..... 
Paris, cables...... 3.93% 3.9456 3.9443 8.9456 $8$.945%  ..... 
Berlin, checks..... 23.81 23.84 23.89 23.92 eer 
Berlin, cables..... 23.83 23.86 23.91 23.93 oe 
Antwerp, checks... 13.98% 138.99%4 14.02% 14.02 co). ae 
Antwerp, cables... 13.99 14.00 14.03 14.02%, 14.02% . ..... 
Lire, checks....... 5.11% 5.118 5.11% 5.11% rT 
Lire, cables....... 5.12 5.1226 5.11% 5.12% fk. ee 
Swiss, checks...... 19.36 19.39%4 19.44 19:45% 19:40 = aves. 
Swiss, cables...... 19.36% 19.40 19.44%, 19.46 oS” Ee ee 
Guilders, checks... 40.20 40.33 40.36% 40.36 40.40%... 
Guilders, cables.... 40.20% 40.33%, 40.87 40.37 eee 
Pesetas, checks.... 8.25% 8.28% 8.29%, 8.29 S Toe 
Pesetas, cables.... 8.264% 8.29% 8.30% 8.30 hee 
Denmark, checks.. 15.33 15.35 15.37 15.34 ao 
Denmark, cables... 15.34 15.36 15.38 15.35 - are 
Sweden, checks.... 18.22 18.24 18.21 18.19 SS ae 
Sweden, cables.... 18.23 18.25 18.22 18.20 Se cc |  sebae 
Norway, checks.... 17.62 17.64 17.65 17.64 Sa 
Norway, cables.... 17.63 17.65 17.66 17.65 rer 
Greece, checks..... -56%% -56% 56% -56% 56% a sees 
Greece, cables..... 5656 5656 565% -5656 2 | eee 
Portugal, checks... 3.12% 3.12% 3.12% 3.14% isee . letalns 
Portugal, cables... 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.15 ‘vow | Rees 
Australia, checks.. 2.74% 2.75% 2.75% 2.75 cama 2. Pees 
Australia, cables... 2.753% 2.75% 2.75% 2.75% Seed | oietekes 
Montreal, demand.. 83.18 83.50 83.25 83.12 ee 
Argentina, demand. 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 ) + eo 
Brazil, demand.... 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 <r 
Chile, demand..... 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.13 Sap = ates 
Uruguay, demand.. 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 STI0" © 4000 

*Holiday 
, 
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STEEL FREEND 
UPWARD 


Steel production, 





awards include 780 tons for 





while showing no great in- 
crease, has registered a 
slight gain, over the January 
average, though demands 
for finished descriptions 
still are irregular and spot- 
ty. Operating schedules 
lack uniformity, with some 
units down entirely from 
day to day. Tin plate mills 
have averaged close to 50 per cent, while sheet mills 
have bettered their production slightly since the 
first of the year, January operations averaging 25.9 
per cent, against 22.7 per cent for December. 
Sheet backlogs, however, showed a slight loss 
and the lack of satisfactory unfilled tonnages is a 
disturbing factor, placing dependence largely on 
hand-to-mouth specifications. Strip steel mills have 
not experienced any real improvement in orders. 
Track materials continue quiet. New business in 


INCREASED RESISTANCE structural shapes, re- 


inforcement bars, and 
TO PRICE CONCESSIONS edllaiis: aliiabineninaldi 


materials is likely to develop from work now being 
estimated. The scrap market has a steadier tone, 
with heavy melting steel quoted $8.50, Pittsburgh, 
as the minimum. Fuel has experienced no real gain, 
industrial demands still remaining limited. Con- 
sumption of merchant pig iron, especially the foun- 
dry grade, continues in only moderate volume, with 
regular quotations unchanged, shipments, as a rule, 
are running to small lots. 

There is increasing resistance to price con- 
cessions on finished steel products, reclassification 
of extras on some descriptions tending to increase 
quotations and stabilize values. Wire nails are 
quoted at the revised figure of $1.85, Pittsburgh. 
Galvanized sheets are $2.60, Pittsburgh, and a 
firmer attitude is developing on other sheet quota- 
tions. Bars, shapes, and plates ordinarily are $1.60, 
Pittsburgh, with cold finished bars $1.70, Pitts- 
burgh. Price on cold rolled strip steel have 
ranked $1.80 to $2, Pittsburgh, with hot rolled strips 
$1.45, Pittsburgh. 

Steel output remained unchanged in the Chi- 
cago district at 18 per cent of ingot capacity, with 
demand about steady in comparison with that of last 
week. Irregularity of rail releases led to the shut- 
ting down of the Gary mill, but this is expected to 
be temporary. The bulk of the new orders and 
specifications against contracts continues to come 
from widely diversified sources. Recent structural 
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Steel ingot output gains slightly with current 
rate above 19 per cent of capacity. The 
trend of demand has continued steadily up- 
ward since the first of the year. 
prospects better at Chicago, and structural 
demand has improved. Steel interests taking 
measures to strengthen the price structure. 


highway bridges, while con- 
tracts due for early award 
include 21,500 tons for post- 
offices and other public 
buildings. Several pipe line 
projects involving good 
tonnages are under consid- 
eration. New inquiry for 
structural shapes totals 
1,200 tons. Roofing demand 
for steel sheets is slow, but is expected to improve 
with the advent of Spring. Steel sheet and steel 
wire products prices have firmed a little recently. 
Ruling prices were: Pig iron, $15.50; rail steel bars, 
$1.50; and bars, shapes and soft steel bars, $1.70. 

The general trend of demand for steel is re- 
garded as having been continuously upward since 
the first of the year, a distinct increase in the last 
three weeks being prevented by special circum- 
stances. The first was a cessation of shipments for 
account of the Ford Motor Company, on account of 
the strike at the Briggs plant, and then curtailment 
of rail production two weeks ago, the Alabama rail 
mill and one of the mills in the Chicago district 
being closed, while the other Chicago rail mill went 
on a reduced schedule. 

The steel industry regards such increase in 
steel demand as has occurred as being of a purely 
seasonal character, and not as a reflection of any 
improvement in business conditions generally. The 


ENLARGED DEMAND turn was rounded last 


PURELY SEASONAL Summer, marked more 
prevalent view is that a 


distinctly by an absence of further decrease in 
activity than by actual increase. The gain in steel 
demand last September and October was interpreted 
at the time as being much more than seasonal and 
as reflecting general improvement, but the view 
toned down when December brought only three- 
quarters of one point above the August rate. 

Steel interests are taking aggressive measures 
to strengthen the price situation, according to 
Steel. This is manifest in more directions than 
in many months. In sheets, mills already have made 
some progress in efforts to eliminate concessions 
under 2.60c. for galvanized, and contemplate a gen- 
eral reclassification, possibly eliminating all grades 
except hot and cold-rolled and galvanized, with a 
change in the base and appropriate extras. Exten- 
sion into other products appears likely to follow 
the increase of $1 a ton on wire nails, staples, and 
barbed wire. 
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the holiday was restricted 


although production is be- 
ginning to lessen. Some 


by the financial develop- , A 
Current purchases steadier of styled fabric lines of ataple wash goods 


ments in Michigan and by : : Ie 2 1 
the very enbderate business lines in rayon, silk, cotton, an woo ens, 
with volume buying not expected until March. 


have been sold at easing 
prices in moderate quan- 


being done at retail with : ; 
Orders for Spring goods from men’s cloth- siti Stn Ramee ane 


rices ex i . : : . : 
P le cas denne anotal ing trade small. Price weakness continues in 


novelties hold rather firm in 


Most of the trading in fin- : : 
ished goods of a seasonal Peek wine eek penetian,- Sat TaN: ene price. The substantial 
novelties hold firm. Blanket orders heavier. 

orders for all-cotton blan- 


character developed price 
weakness, where goods were 
pressed for sale. On novelty and fancy lines, 
traders were able to hold steady, but the volume of 
business booked was below seasonal expectations. 
Improvement in all of these styled fabric lines in 
rayon, silk, cotton and woolens is anticipated next 
month as the purchases to date are far below re- 
quirements, even for a season of depression. 
Reports from retail and wholesale channels 
and from many cutting houses show that the desire 
is strong to hold inventories below ordinary levels 


SALES IN YARDAGE and to confine orders to 


shipments within a few 
ae ae weeks. The delay is most 


noticeable in silk and woolen lines, although hesi- 
tancy in rayon and cottons now is more clearly seen 
in different channels. Varying opinions are cur- 
rent in the trade as to the actual status of con- 
sumptive power. Sales in many retail and chain 
organizations do not reflect as large a contraction 
in yardage units in fabrics or in units of garment 
sales, as the figures of values indicate, compared 
with the conditions in recent months. 

The clothing trade has been exceptionally 
cautious in preparing ahead for the Spring business, 
as customers have not made anticipated progress 
toward cleaning up Winter stocks. The competi- 
tion for business on low and medium-priced suits 
and topcoats still is strong and in favor of the re- 
tailer. Some manufacturers of the better grades are 
securing more business, but in quantities below the 
averages of a year or two years ago. In this par- 
ticular development, it is said that the men’s cloth- 
ing trade reflects purchasing power and desire more 
accurately than some divisions of the women’s wear 
trade. Little or no improvement is reported in the 
import or export trade, and sales are difficult to 
make in several markets, due to credit and exchange 
conditions. 

Print cloths were offered at Y%c. lower than 
several agencies were holding them on Saturday of 
last week. Sales of denims were more frequent and 
made at concessions of 4c. a yard. Low prices con- 
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kets cleaned up the spot 
markets, and supplied some of the large plants with 
business that will keep them active for several 
weeks. Considerable business also was placed on 
cloths to be used for bed comfortables for the 
Red Cross. Towels, bedspreads and some of the 
colored cottons have been holding barely steady on 
light sales. 

Business has been slower in nearly all divi- 
sions of the wool industry. In men’s wear, the 
retail trade in men’s apparel has been very light and 
storekeepers are unwilling to anticipate their 
Spring needs. Stocks of men’s wear are generally 
light, owing to the curtailed manufacturing sched- 
ules prevailing. Prices have held fairly steady, as 
sales agents could see no possibility of stimulating 
business by price concessions at this time. More 
interest is shown in crepe coatings for women’s 
wear and mannish worsteds for women’s suits are 
moving. Flannels, tweeds, and polo type cloths, 
generally for sports’ wear, are being sold in fair 
quantities. 

Weavers have been requesting rayon pro- 
ducers to defer deliveries for a time, owing to slow 
demand in some fabric channels. Weavers are turn- 
ing to chalky finished rayons, the demand for which 


STRONGER DEMAND appears to be increasing 


FOR CANTON SILK steadily. Knitters are 
| showing more interest in 


yarns for underwear fabrics. Silk mills are cur- 
tailing their output to a light demand. A better 
demand appeared during the week for Canton 
silk fabrics. 

Heavy cotton goods markets are dull and re- 
flect more accurately in textiles the inactivity in 
many major industries than appears evident in some 
other lines. Cotton duck, for example, that would 
be used ordinarily in a fairly large way for ship- 
ping, railroad transportation, mining, and a number 
of other major industries has been very slow, and 
the discounts obtainable from a low list price for 
many types of wide duck are so low as they have 
been in recent years. Some manufacturers claim 
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that the net prices are actually lower than they ever 
have been for comparable merchandise. 

The large yardages of wide drills, twills and 
moleskins that used to go into goods for rubberizing 
and for many mechanical needs have been in light 
demand, and prices have been on a lower basis than 
ever. Many cloths now in use for regular industrial 
purposes were not produced a generation ago when 
low comparative prices on cotton goods existed. 
Many have drills and sheetings, sateens and broken 
twills have been selling on a price basis ranging 
from 13c. to 151%4c. a pound and instances are cited 
of even lower prices being accepted to clean up 
various lots. The volume of the automobile busi- 
ness has been lighter than anticipated thus far. 
Improvement in many of these fields is expected 
only when general industry recovers. 

The course of prices in the cotton option 
this week at leading cotton centers are given in the 
market at New.York and spot prices for the day 
following table: 





Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 
Feb. 16 Feb. 17 Feb.18 Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 

WACO ho. c: scp 5.93 6.00 6.03 6.02 6.01 Viikee 
Sor cece 6.07 6.13 6.18 6.17 6.15 
TF ec vsecseses 6.19 6.25 6.31 6.28 6.28 
October ....-... 6.38 6.45 6.49 6.49 6.47 
December ...... 6.51 6.55 6.61 6.61 6.59 

Wed. Thurs. _ Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. 

Feb. 15 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb. 20 Feb. 21 

New Orleans, cents... 5.93 5.93 5.93 5.99 5.99 5.98 

New York, cents...... 6.05 6.05 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 

Savannah, cents.. 5.95 5.94 6.00 6.03 6.04 6.04 

Galveston, cents.. 5.90 5.90 5.95 6.00 6.60 6.00 

Memphis, cents.. 5.75 5.75 5.80 5.85 5.85 5.84 

Norfolk, cents... 6.05 6.04 6.10 6.13 6.14 6.14 

Augusta, cents....... 6.29 6.27 6.34 6.38 6.38 6.38 

Houston, cents....... 5.85 5.85 5.90 5.95 5.95 5.94 

Little Rock, cents.... 5.65 5.65 5.70 5.73 5.73 5.72 

Fort Worth, cents.... 5.55 5.55 5.60 5.65 5.65 5.65 

Dallas, cents......... 5.55 5.55 5.60 5.65 5.65 5.65 

*Holiday 
Dry Goods Notes 


The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York announced regretfully last week the 
discontinuance of monthly statistic reports on cot- 
ton cloths, such as they have issued since 1928. The 
announcement was begotten by the refusal of some 
large Southern manufacturers to submit further 
reports on the production of print cloths and 
sheetings. 

Two or three printers have bought fine 
combed lawns more freely on a basis of 5c. and 5%c. 
for 40-inch 76x72s. Converters are reordering fan- 
cies in moderate lots. 

Burlap statistics issued during the past week 
showed a further decrease in United States stock 
and a gain in consumption in January following a 
quiet December. 

Flax markets hold firm, but while the interest 
in linen dress goods and some handkerchief cloths 
continues it is not possible for merchants here to 
secure substantial advances in price for any type 
of linen fabric. 

Handlers of Canton silks are happy for the 
first time in months. The trade is showing much 
interest in Cantons on the basis of 95c. per pound, 
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and several sales were closed last week. The ho- 
siery trade increased its takings of fine Japan silks 
early in the week, taking advantage of the tem- 
porary dip in prices. 

Silk and wool goods merchants are predict- 
ing a more active March after the inauguration of 
the new President. 

Faced with depressing news of. the banking 
situation in Michigan and in numerous small towns, 
wool goods handlers have been holding prices 
steady and are not trying to force sales. Reports 
of the moratorium in Michigan caused some anxiety 
among the clothing manufacturers, whose largest 
outlets are located in that State. When the auto- 
mobile industry was prosperous, Detroit was re- 
garded as one of the most important outlets for 
men’s wear in the country. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY CREDIT SURVEY 


continued from page 13 


QUESTION XVIII 


What do you consider the Most Important Single 
Factor in Wholesale Grocery Credit Policy Today? 


64 did not answer. 

102 expressed a need for a stricter credit 
policy, and shorter terms. The majority 
of concerns reporting supplemented their 
remarks by suggesting a 7-day term 
period. 

answered, “the judicious extension of 
credit, knowledge of the retailers’ busi- 
ness methods, constant and close atten- 
tion to each account.” 

expressed a need to co-operate with the 
retailer with a view to cutting down his 
past dues and assisting him to conduct 
his business on a cash basis as much as 
possible. 

10 answered, “prompt collections.” 

9 answered, “sell for cash.” 
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The answers of the remainder of those reply- 
ing to this question were most varied such as, sell 
only to those who discount their bills, close co- 
operation between sales and credit departments, 
abuse of credit, inadequate capital of retail grocers, 
abolish favorite accounts, restrict outstandings to 
30 days, too much liberty extended to salesmen in 
the matter of credits. Others frankly stated their 
belief that retailers were operating at the expense 
of wholesale grocers in their respective com- 
munities. 
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GRAIN MARKETS STEADIER 


Prices held within a very narrow range in the 
preholiday trading on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Wheat closed unchanged to %c. off on Monday and 
gained 3c. to 4c. the day following, with the trade 
waiting patiently for the liquidation in the May 
delivery, presumably from Farm Board sources, to 
run its course. Crop reports were sharply bullish, 
with railroad reports telling of dust storms in Kan- 
sas and as far west as the Colorado border. The 
Grain Stabilization Corporation was credited in 
pit gossip with having reduced its holdings of May 
from 30,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels. 

Although neither Russia nor the Danubian 
States, normally exporting nations, cleared a single 
bushel of wheat during the week ended February 
19, world shipments totalled 17,704,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 15,310,000 in the previous week and 15,- 
344,000 last year in the like period. These exports 
are the largest since the week ended May 14, 1932, 
when the total was 18,616,000 bushels. 

Corn was firm during both sessions, closing 
irregularly higher on Monday and up \%c. to 4c. 
the next day. The passing of the repeal bill by 
Congress had little effect on trading sentiment. 
Country offerings were light and were aided by the 
firm undertone. 

Oats held within a %c. range in the opening 
trading and closed unchanged on Tuesday. Rye 
lost %4c. on the May delivery Monday, and jumped 
34c. to 1c. on Tuesday, in sympathy with the ad- 
vance in wheat. The trading volume, however, was 
small. 

The United States visible supply of grains 
for the week, in bushels, was: Wheat, 147,331,000, 
off 2,121,000; corn, 24,459,000, up 297,000; oats, 24,- 
459,000, off 158,000; rye, 7,794,000, off 101,000; and 
barley, 8,532,000, off 58,000. 

Daily closing quotations of grain options in 
the Chicago market follow: 


Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. 

WHEAT: Feb. 16 Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 
MOP | 6050 00.0008 50 d000'e'e 47% 47% 47% 47 48 Rates 
DU. Aes nah vee w oe 6554 os 48% 48% 48% 48% ry 
Bethe occ vcvesesses 49%, 495% 49% 49% 494 

CORN 
May ccccccccccccccccce 25% 254 25% 25% 25% 
TUF ccccccccccccccccce 27 27 27% 27% 27% 
September .........000- 28% 29 28% 28% 28% 

OATS: 
BRT: Sa wcs opines ovenes 16% 17 16% 16% 16% 
SME. ep suvanes see sy ons 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 

RYE 
cw cke sasha wernens 84% 84% 84% 34% 351%4 
. -csbbs cence cusesese 83% 84% 34 84 34% 


The grain movement each day is given in the 
following table, with the week’s total, and com- 


parative figures for last year: 


aa Wheatt-——— Flour Corn 
Western Atlantic Atlantic Western 
Receipts Exports Exports Receipts 





WoteeeGny 2. ccsccccccccece 236,000 3,060 4,000 391,000 
SEAT i008 5 n.a. sale 00002 888,000 iw ww ee 4,000 515,000 
|” BR errs 836,000 174,006 1,000 472,000 
DONT wc ttesiecsesdcces & 877,000 223,000 1,000 599,000 
POET fncc cnn esp sinsvveeecce oo er Saas 837,000 
TuCWMAY .ccccscscccccccccs 450,000 185,000 1,000 500,000 

WEEE: wicnas te ouuvaccnns 2,487,006 585,000 11,000 3,814,000 
PRPs ree ee 7,208,000 1,879,000 29,000 2,445,000 

*Holiday 





COLLECTION CONDITIONS 


ATLANTA Local collections have continued to 
average fair during the current month. 
BALTIMORE General collections are being main- 
tained at the fair average of last month. 

BOSTON Collections in all wholesale and manu- 
facturing lines continue slow, but retail installment 
collections are fair and somewhat better than they 
were at this period a year ago. 

BUFFALO The collection of old accounts continues 
difficult, but wholesalers report more promptness in 
the payment of current accounts by retailers. 
CHICAGO Both retail and wholesale collections 
have taken a turn for the better and are better than 
during the opening weeks of the month. 
CINCINNATI Collections continue uneven, and no 
improvement was reported during the past week, in 
many cases, mercantile accounts are satisfactory, 
CLEVELAND Collections average fair to slow, hav- 
ing improved little during the week. 

DALLAS While collections in this district continue 
to drag, complaints of slowness are not so frequent 
as they were a year ago at this time. 

DENVER Collections are fair to poor in both whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

DETROIT Collections were retarded sharply this 
week because of the bank moratorium. 

KANSAS CITY Collections this week were some- 
what slower than during the early part of the month. 
LOS ANGELES Collections continue to drag in 
wholesale lines, but some improvement is noted in 
retail circles. 

NEWARK General collections are inclined to be 
slow, but are better than they were a week ago. 
PHILADELPHIA While collections are slightly bet- 
ter, strong effort is being exerted in most lines to 
keep up the current more favorable average. 
PITTSBURGH There has been no material improve- 
ment in the average of collections in this section, 
the returns from the rural districts continuing 
poor and unsatisfactory. 

RICHMOND General collections are more satisfac- 
tory, despite the continued slowness in agricult- 
ural districts. ; 

ROCHESTER The collection average is unchanged 
from that of a week ago, although more slowness 
is reported by retailers. 

ST. LOUIS Retailers noted an improving trend in 
collections, but with wholesale houses the current 
average is not better than fair. 

TOLEDO Local collections slowed down somewhat 
this week, doubtless the result of the banking situ- 
ation in Michigan. 

TWIN CITIES (Minneapolis-St. Paul) Installment col- 
lections are coming in fairly well, but wholesalers 
continue to complain of slow payments particularly 
by country merchants. 
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CREDIT AND THE WHOLESALE GROCER 
continued from page 11 


going on, but these should not seriously 
affect the Wholesaler dealing in current 
supplies. 


3. The current demand for your Products, I 
believe to be at an irreducible minimum 
and from an irreducible minimum we al- 
ways advance. 


4. And then one more comment, which is, 

that success in all lines of business, but 
particularly in that of Food Stuffs, is 
based on ORDER. 
The margin of profit is not large and 
Order must obtain in every step in the 
distribution of these Products, but, while 
you are primarily concerned with the 
Order in which stocks and premises are 
maintained by your Retailers—do not 
overlook Order in your own establish- 
ment. 


Summary 


Your Market is fairly well cleared of the most 
incompetent Retailers. 

Your Raw Material Markets are on a very low 
Price Level. 

The demand for your Commodity appears to 
be at an Irreducible Minimum. 

And you have advantages over any other Divi- 
sion of Industry or any other Methods of Oper- 
ation, and to that you should add the thought that 
you have a new conception of your function and of 
your responsibility in our National scheme of 
Economics. 

I am closing with this final thought— 

You have put your house in order to as great 
an extent as any Division of Industry which I 
know of. 

You are thinking of your problems as con- 
structively as any Group of men with which I have 
been in contact recently. 

You have studied your costs and you know 
that you can operate on an existence basis on the 
present current demand. 

We believe that that is now at an Irreducible 
Minimum, and I ask you to visualize with me what 
only a 15% increase in volume will mean to you 
when that volume is converted into Profits. 

If you are on a break-even basis today, I can 
assure you that no Division of Industry in the 
United States has a greater opportunity to show 
substantial profits, or to operate on a sounder Credit 
Basis than the Wholesale Grocer of this Country. 
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CONFIDENCE DOMINATES GROCERY 
CONVENTION 


continued from page 6 


specific evidence of a genuine desire on the part of 
all factors to work intelligently and cooperatively 
in meeting the mutual problems presented by the 
volatile legislative situation. It is now apparent 
that one activity has been fully developed that is of 
interest to all factors and in which all will co- 
operate. Other developments of similarly con- 
structive possibilities are sure to follow. 

I have attended annual conventions of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association for the 
past twenty years, missing only two in that period, 
but I am certain that the 1933 Convention will long 
stand out as concrete evidence of a major swing of 
the pendulum in the social and business life of 
the country. 


NOTES IN. BUSINESS 


One of the most interesting radio programs 
from the business man’s viewpoint is “Notes in 
Business,” which is broadcast every Saturday even- 
ing at 7:30 from Station WLW, Cincinnati. 

The purpose of the program is to dramatize 
the outstanding features of the business news of 
the week. The director, Mr. J. Ralph Corbett, is 
merchandising counsel to Station WLW. 

In planning each program Mr. Corbett has 
the assistance of an Advisory Committee of business 
editors, each of whom usually submits weekly two 
or three news items of particular importance in his 
own industry. A second committee of leading 
economists is now being formed, the personnel of 
which is to be announced shortly. The features to 
be dramatized are selected by a committee of four 
of whom Mr. Corbett is one. A complete, and splen- 
didly trained, musical and dramatic staff gives life 
and color to every presentation. 

“Notes in Business” first went on the air on 
December 8, 1932. Original, and well executed, it 
was enthusiastically received and, judging from the 
volume of favorable written and oral comment, its 
popularity has grown steadily. The program is 
uniquely interesting because of the way in which it 
is handled and the fact that it has no duplicate on 
the air today. 

Station WLW operates on a frequency of 700 
kilocycles and is found at 70 in the center of the dial. 





Production of groceries in the Denver dis- 
trict in 1932 ran from 8 to 12 per cent below the 
total of 1931 in value, but not more than 5 per cent 
less in volume. Distribution was general, including 
almost everything but the so-called luxury items. 
Collections have been fair in the urban centers, but 
slow in country districts. No widening of the de- 
mand is expected until there has been some increase 
in employment and an improvement in general agri- 
cultural conditions. 
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